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PREFACE 

The scope and purpose of the work have been explained in the preface to 
its Vol. I A which covers the subject from the background to the beginning 
of the Prophet’s mission. The present volume is in continuation of that vol- 
ume. As such the pagination as well as the numbering of the sections and 
chapters have been kept continuous in the present volume. It contains sections 
V to VII embracing chapters XXI to XXXIX and carries on the narrative 
since the early phase of the Prophet's mission till his migration to Madina. 
As in Vol. I A, in this volume too, the main events and developments rela- 
ting to each section have been described first in one or more chapters, 
followed by an analysis and examination of the views and suggestions of the 
orientalists on them. Likewise attempts have been made to summarise the 
orientalists' arguments and reasons as faithfully as possible and to meet them 
on their own grounds. 

* * * 

I am grateful to the authorities of the King Fahd Qur’an Printing Com- 
plex, particularly to its Supervisor-General, His Excellency Dr. ‘Abd Allah 
ibn ‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Turkt, and its Secretary-General, Dr. Muhammad 
Salim ibn Shudayyid al-‘Awfl, for having undertaken the publication of this 
work. I am also grateful to the authorities of the Islamic University, Madina 
Munawwara, particularly its President, Dr. ‘Abd Allah ibn Salih al-‘Ubayd, 
for having sponsored the project of the present work. My thanks are due also 
to the Director of the Centre for the Service of Sunnah and Sirah, Dr. 
Marzuq ibn Hayyas al-Zahrani, for his constant help and encouragement in 
accomplishing the project. I am thankful also to all my colleagues at the 
Centre, specially to my two colleagues in its Sirah department, Shaykh 
Safiur Rahman Mubarakpuri and Shaykh Ahmad ‘Abd Allah Bajur, for their 
help in checking up references; and and to Dr. V. ‘Abd al-Rahim of the 
Faculty of Arabic Language, for encouragement and help in various ways. 
My thanks are due also to Ma‘ruf and Mansur for help in preparing the final 
script of the work and in checking the proofs; and to my wife, Razia, for 
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constant encouragement and help in all possible ways. 

In preparing this work I had to work in the Central Library of the Islamic 
University, Madina, the Library of its Higher Studies Department, the 
Library of the Centre for the Service of Sunnah and Sirah, the Library of the 
Prophet's Mosque, the Library of the Oriental Section of the Faculty of 
Da‘wah of the Imam Muhammad Islamic University, situated at Madina 
Munawwara, the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies, Lon- 
don and the British Library (British Museum). Everywhere I received the 
best of attention and the most willing cooperation. My thanks are due to the 
staff of all these libraries and institutions. 

The Prophet's Mosque, M. M. Ali 

19 Dhu al-Qa‘dah, 1413 H. 

(10 May 1993) 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE EARLY PHASE OF THE MISSION 

I. THE INITIAL PERIOD 

Th z fatrah or pause in the coming of wahy , as mentioned earlier, was an 
affair in the initial stage of the Prophet's commission and it lasted for a few 
weeks at the most. 1 It was ended, according to most of the reports, by the 
revelation of the first few ’ ayahs of surat al-Muddaththir which marked the 
beginning of risalah or commission to preach. 2 The second ’ ayah of this 
surah was a direct command to the Prophet to "get up and warn", i.e., warn 
his people against the consequences of their wrong beliefs and practices. The 
third ' ayah specifies the main theme of his preaching — — "And 

your Lord, proclaim His Supremacy". It meant that he was to declare that 
"Allah is the Greatest" (jS\ -Oh), to denounce shirk or polytheism in all its 
varieties and to proclaim the unity and supremacy of Allah over all other 
imaginary deities. The directive to "warn" thus meant warning the people 
against the consequences of their polytheism. 

Understandably, the messenger of Allah at first approached those persons 
in whom he could repose his confidence and from whom he could hope for 
favourable response or at least sympathetic hearing. Ibn Ishaq informs us 
that for the first three years the Messenger of Allah carried on the work of 
preaching "secretly". At the end of that period Allah commanded him to 
preach openly what he had received from Him. This new directive was con- 
tained in passages 15:94 and 26:214 revealed at that time. 3 The two passages 
run as follows: 

(a) 15:94 - (<U: j* j3 u ^ 

’’Therefore expound openly (or distinctly) what you are commanded; and pay no 
heed to (or turn away from) the polytheists”. 

1. See supra, p. 390. See also Muhammad ’Abu Shahbah, Al-Sirat al-Nabawiyyah etc., 
Vol. I, op. cit ., p.264 and Muhammad ‘Izzat Darwazah, Sirat al-Rasul, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 138. 

2. Ibn Ishaq's statement (Ibn Hisham, I., p.241) that surat al-Duha (96) was revealed 
after the fatrah is not acceptable in view of the report in Bukhari (no. 4950) about the occa- 
sion for revelation of that surah. None of the scholars of the Qur’anic sciences {‘ulum al- 
Qur'an ), though they classify the surah as an early one, regards this to be the one that was 
revealed after the fatrah. See Al-Suyuti, Al-Itqan etc., p. 10. 

3. Ibn Hisham, I., p.262. 
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(b) 26:214 - ( r > t: 

M And warn thy nearest kinsmen”. 

Following Ibn Ishaq Al-Tabari also states that for the first three years the 
work of preaching was carried on secretly. 1 Subsequent writers have only 
followed their suit and have taken the statement as it is. 

This statement about what is called the period of secret preaching, how- 
ever, has to be taken with caution; for the facts related by both Ibn Ishaq and 
Al-Tabari themselves on one hand, and those gleaned from the Qur’an, on 
the other, do not quite warrant the assumption of a period of secret preaching 
as such. In fact Ibn Ishaq does not base his statement on any specific autho- 
rity or sanad but on the general assertion — fi-ma balaghani — U-s), 

i.e., "as I have come to know". More important than this, he rightly reckons 
’Abu Bakr as one of the three earliest converts, after Khadijah (r.a.), and 
states: "When ’Abu Bakr, may Allah be pleased with him, embraced Islam, 
he made known his acceptance of Islam and called people towards Allah and 
His Messenger". 2 Ibn Ishaq actually mentions the names of five persons 
belonging to different clans who embraced Islam at ’Abu Bakr's instance. 3 It 
is after having said all this that Ibn Ishaq makes the above mentioned state- 
ment about the period of secret preaching. Neither from his account nor 
from the other sources do we get the impression that ’Abu Bakr's and the 
others' conversion to Islam took place after the initial period of three years. 
Hence what Ibn Ishaq means by the initial period of secret preaching was 
obviously a period of private preaching — of personal contacts and 
approach to individuals in contradistinction to preaching to gatherings and 
assemblages of peoples at markets, fairs and such other public places. 

Secondly, speaking about the same subject of the early converts to Islam 
Al-Tabari gives two versions of a report by ‘Afif (al-Kindi, of Yaman) who 
says that once, before he had embraced Islam, he came to Mina during the 
hajj days and there met his friend ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, uncle of the 
Prophet. There ‘Afif saw a good-looking young man, accompanied by a lady 
and a boy, performing salat (prayer) turning towards the Ka‘ba. ‘Afif 
enquired about them and their peculiar religion and was told by ‘Abbas that 

1. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1,1 169. 

2. Ibn Hisham, 1,249. The text runs as follows: 

( i y\ Uli Jli ) 

3. Ibid., pp.250-262. See also infra , pp.520-521. 
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the young man was his nephew, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah (0 ), the lady, 
Khadijah (r.a.), his wife, and the boy, another nephew, ‘All ibn ’AbT Talib 
(r.a.), adding that the first mentioned person claimed to have been chosen as 
Allah's Messenger and the other two believed in him and followed his new 
religion. Later on ‘Afif used to remark regretfully that had he then embraced 
Islam he could have been the fourth convert. 1 It is evident from this report 
that the fact of the Messenger of Allah's commission as such, and of his mis- 
sion and activities, was no secret and unknown affair to his people and that 
he even used to perform prayer in the new manner sometimes within the 
sight of people, such as at Mina during hajj days. 

The same picture emerges from the accounts of the conversion of ’Abu 
Bakr and Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Uthman al-Taymi, (r.a.). It is reported 
that ’Abu Bakr came to know about the Prophethood of Muhammad (0 ) 
from a maid servant of Hakim ibn Hizam with whom he was sitting at the 
time and that immediately on getting this information he hurried to the 
Prophet and, after only ascertaining the truth of the information, embraced 
Islam without any hesitation or further questioning. 2 About Talhah it is 
reported that on his return from Bosra, where he had gone for trading and 
where he heard about the appearance of a Prophet at Makka, ascertained 
from the people of the town that "Muhammad al-Amin" (0 ) had been com- 
missioned as a Prophet and that ’Abu Bakr had embraced Islam. Thereupon 
Talhah went to the latter and with him to the Prophet and became a Muslim. 3 
It is further related that the conversion of ’Abu Bakr and Talhah, both of 
Banu Taym, so much angered Nawfal ibn Khuwaylid ibn Asad (of Banu 
Asad), who was known as the "Lion of Quraysh", that he tied them both 
together with one rope as punishment for their having gone over to the new 
faith and that their own clan, Banu Taym, did not dare come to their rescue. 
For this incident ’Abu Bakr and Talhah came to be known as "the two com- 
rades" ( al-Qartnan ). 4 This fact shows that the affair of the Prophet and the 
conversion of such important members of the Makkan society as ’Abu Bakr 
and Talhah were the "talk of the town", so to say, and that the Makkan lea- 

1. Al-Tabari, Tarikh, 1,1 160-1 163. See also ’ Usud al-Ghabah, no. 3696 and Isti'ab, III, 
1241-1243 (no.2036). 

2. Zurqani, Shark Mawahib etc., cited in Maududi, op. cit., II, 145. 

3. Al- ’Isdbah, no.4266 (Vol. II, p.229). 

4. Ibn Kathir, Al-Biddyah etc., VII, p. 247; Ibn Hisham, I, p. 282. 
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ders' concern for the new movement and their opposition to it manifested 
themselves right from the beginning. 

The facts illustrated by the above mentioned reports are strongly cor- 
roborated by the Qur’an. Thus the first few ’ ayahs of surat al-Qalam (68), 
about the early revelation of which there is no difference of opinion, 1 state: 

dXijj * sii) OJj * dbj cJl U ^ 

"You are not, by the grace of your Lord, mad (or possessed). Indeed, for you is an 
unfailing reward; and you certainly are on an exalted standard of character. Soon 
you will see, and they too will see, which of you has gone off his head. Verily it is 
your Lord Who knows best who has strayed from His path; and it is He Who knows 
best who are on the path of guidance". (68:2-7) 

It is clear from this passage that the Prophet had already started calling 
the people to the truth and that the initial reaction of the unbelievers was the 
accusation that he had gone off his head and that he had strayed from the 
right track. 2 The passage reassures the Prophet about the sublimity of his 
character and about the correctness of his work and conduct. 

The same facts are revealed also by 'ayahs 9-10 of surat al-'Alaq (96) 
which, though revealed separately from its first few 'ayahs, were not much 
later than they. These two 'ayahs refer to a prominent Makkan unbeliever 
(’Abu Jahl) ’’who forbids a servant of Allah (i.e. the Prophet) when he 
prays". Incidentally, this fact of the Prophet's praying within the sight of oth- 
ers at a very early stage of his career is very much in tune with ‘Afif al- 
Kindi's report mentioned above. Even the Passage 15:94, which Ibn Ishaq 
cites as containing a directive to preach openly presupposes that the Mes- 
senger of Allah's work and mission had already been known to the people 
and that it had elicited the unbelievers’ ridicule; for the immediately suc- 
cedding 'ayah (15:95) assures him: "Verily We suffice you against those 
who ridicule you". ^ It may be observed that ridicule and 

accusation of going mad are the types of reaction that were naturally elicited 
in the first instance. 

There are of course the well-known reports that the Prophet beseeched 
Allah to strengthen Islam by the conversion of either ’Abu Jahl or ‘Umar ibn 

1 In fact it is universally regarded as second in the order of revelation. 

2. See infra., pp. 620-621. 
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al-Khattab , 1 that Ibn Mas‘ud stated that the Muslims were weak previously 
to ‘Umar's conversion and became strengthened by his conversion 2 and that 
the latter himself, after his conversion, remarked that if they were in the 
right, why then should they hide their activities . 3 These reports are of course 
correct; but none of them really proves that there was a three-year period of 
"secret" preaching. On the contrary they presuppose the existence of opposi- 
tion and oppression that necessitated a policy of precaution and lying low on 
the part of the Muslims. 

Even the incident that reportedly led to the Prophet's taking Dar al- 
Arqam at the foot of the Safa hill as the centre of his activities and as the 
venue of the Muslims’ prayers and meetings, points to the same conclusion. 
It is said that the Muslims, for fear of being harassed by the unbelievers, 
used to perform their prayers in solitary valleys of Makka. Once while they 
were thus engaged in prayer a party of the unbelievers came upon them and 
began to abuse them which ultimately resulted in a scuffle in the course of 
which Sa‘d ibn ’Abi Waqqas injured an unbeliever . 4 This incident took 
place at least a couple of years after the beginning of the Prophet's call. At 
any rate, Dar al-Arqam was not taken as the meeting-place of the Muslims 
from the very beginning and definitely not before the conversion of a num- 
ber of persons outside the family circle of the Prophet, including the conver- 
sion of Al-Arqam ibn ’AbT Al-Arqam of Banu Makhzum, ’Abu Jahl's own 
clan, who was the owner of the house. 

If we take into consideration and collate all these facts the following pic- 
ture emerges. The Messenger of Allah, on being commanded to "warn" his 
people and to perform prayer, immediately started doing so. His having been 
called to Prophethood and Messengership was no secret — it was known to 
the People of Makka from the very start. His prayers in the new manner 
were also noticed by the People. One of the earliest converts, ’Abu Bakr, not 
only made no secret of his conversion but also persuaded a number of well- 
to-do persons from different clans to embrace the new faith. As Islam thus 
began to make steady progress it alarmed the conservative Quraysh leaders 



1. Musnad, II., p.95; Tirmidhi , no.3764; Al-Mustadrak, III, p.83; Ibn Majah, I, p.39 
(no. 105) and Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat , III, p.269. 

2. Bukhari , no. 3 864. 

3. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat , III, pp.269-270; Ibn al-Jawzi, Manaqib 'Umar, (Bab II), p. 18. 

4. Ibn Hisham, I, p.263. 
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who started their opposition to it. Such opposition sometimes reached the 
extent of physical assaults, such as that inflicted on ’Abu Bakr and Talhah. 
This development put the Prophet and the Muslims on the side of caution 
and they began to perform their prayers unobserved in order to avoid being 
harassed or being involved in open clashes. Even then clashes took place. 
Ultimately, therefore, Dar al-Arqam was fixed as the place for their prayers 
and meetings. At the end of some three years the passages 15:94 and 26:214 
were revealed directing the Messenger of Allah to carry on the work of pro- 
pagation disregarding and defying opposition and also to expand the method 
of preaching from personal contacts to addressing the public at fairs, market- 
places and similar gatherings. Thus Ibn Ishaq's statement that ’Abu Bakr 
made his conversion known and called others to accept the new faith and the 
other statement that "open" preaching started with the revelation of the 
above mentioned passages at the end of three years of the Prophet's mission 
would both be correct. 

II. THE EARLY CONVERTS 

All the reports agree in stating that the first person to belive in the 
Prophet was his wife, Khadijah (r.a.). Next come three persons, ‘All ibn 
’Abi Talib, Zayd ibn Harithah and ’Abu Bakr. The reports differ regarding 
the relative order of their conversion, 1 but there is no doubt that they were 
the very earliest converts after Khadijah and that no long periods intervened 
between their conversions. Since ‘AIT and Zayd were both members of the 
Prophet’s household, there could be no doubt that outside his private and 
family circle ’Abu Bakr was the first person to believe in him. Almost all the 
reports say that ‘AIT was about 10 years old when he embraced Islam. It may 
also be assumed, as ’Abu al-’A‘la MaududT points out, that the Prophet's 
daughters, Zaynab, Umm Kulthum and Ruqayyah (r.a.), who were all given 
in marriage prior to the Prophet's call, must also have embraced Islam fol- 
lowing their parents. As regards Fatimah (r.a.), she was bom in the cradle of 
Islam, one year after the call. 2 

’Abu Bakr was the Prophet's friend since his boyhood and was a success- 
ful merchant with a considerable fortune. He was liked by all for his pleas- 

1 . See Ibn Hisham, I, pp.245-246, 247, 249; Ibn Ishaq, A l-Siyar wa al-MaghcizL pp. 1 38- 
140; Al-DhahabI, Al-Sirat etc., pp. 127, 137-133 and Siyar A'lam al-Nubala, II, p.l 15; Al- 
Tabari, Tdrikh , II, 309-310, 312-313, 317 (I./1 159-1 160,1 163-1 164,1 168). 

2. Maududi, op. cit. y II, 143-144 n. 
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ing personality and was an expert in the genealogy and family history of the 
Quraysh. Immediately on his conversion he undertook to disseminate the 
truth among his closest friends and acquaintances. Within a few days at least 
five persons belonging to four different clans embraced Islam at his 
instance. 1 They were: 

‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan ibn ’AbT al-‘As of Banu ’Umayyah 
Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam ibn Khuwaylid of Banu Asad 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf of Banu Zuhrah 
Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas (Malik ibn ’Uhayb) of Banu Zuhrah 
Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah ibn ‘Uthman of Banu Taym 
Abu Bakr brought all these persons to the Prophet and they embraced 
Islam at his hand and also performed prayers. 2 In their turn they worked as 
missionaries of the new faith to their close circles. Ibn Ishaq gives a list of 
some fifty persons who became Muslims at this initial stage and before the 
beginning of what he calls "open" preaching. 3 The list appears to contain a 
couple of persons who could not have embraced Islam at that time, such as 
‘A’ishah (r.a) who had not been bom at that time; but otherwise it is not 
exhaustive and leaves out many others who embraced Islam during the very 
early phase. But even from Ibn Ishaq's list it would be clear that there was 
no important Quraysh clan from which Islam had not gained converts dur- 
ring this period. The clan-wise distribution of only those of Ibn Ishaq's list 
about whose early conversion there is no doubt stands as follows: 

Banu Hashim: 

1. ‘A1T ibn ’AbtTalib 

2. Ja‘far ibn ’Abi Talib 

3. His wife ’Asma’ bint ‘Umays 
Banu al-Muttalib: 

4. ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Harith ibn al-Muttalib 
Banu ‘Abd Shams ibn 'Abd Manaf: 

5. 'Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn Rabi’ah 

1. Ibn Hisham, I, pp.250-252. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., pp.252-262. 
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Banu 'Umayyah: 

6. ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan 

7. Khalid ibn Sa'td ibn al-‘As ibn ’Umayyah 

8. His wife ’Umaymah (or ’Umaynah) bint 
Khalaf (originally from Banu Khuza'ah) 

Confederates of Banu ’Umayyah: 

9. ‘Abd Allah ibn Jahsh ibn Ri’ab 

10. ’ Abu Ahmad ibn Jahsh ibn Ri’ab (brother of the above) 

Banu Taym: 

1 l.’Abu Bakr 

12. Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah 

13. ’Asma’ bint ’Abu Bakr 
Confederates of Banu Taym: 

14. Suhayb ibn Sinan al-Rumi 

Banu Asad: 

15. Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam 
Banu Zuhrah: 

16. ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf 

17. Sa‘d ibn ’Abi Waqqas 

18. ‘Umayr ibn ’Abi Waqqas 

19. Al-Muttalib ibn Azhar (cousin of no. 16) 

20. Ramlah bint ’ Abt ‘Awf (wife of the above and of Banu 
Sahm) 

Confederates of Banu Zuhrah: 

21. ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'ud 

22. Khabbab ibn al-Aratt 

23. Mas'ud ibn Rabi‘ ibn al-Qari 
Banu ‘Adiyy: 

24. Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl 

25. His wife Fatimah bint al-Khattab (sister of ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab) 
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26. ‘Amir ibn Rabi'ah (’Abu ‘Abd Allah) 

27. Nu‘aym ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Nahham 
Confederates of Banu 'Adiyy: 

28. Khalid ibn Bukayr ibn ‘Abd Yalfl 

29. ‘Amir 

30. ‘Aqil 

31. ’Ilyas 

32. Waqid ibn ‘Abd Allah 
Band Jumah: 

33. ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un 

34. Qudamah ibn Maz‘un 

35. ‘Abd Allah ibn Maz‘un 

36. Al-Sa’ib ibn ‘Uthman ibn Maz'un 

37. Ma‘mar ibn al-Harith ibn Ma‘mar 

38. Hatib 

39. His wife Fatimah bint Mujallal 

40. Hattab ibn al-Harith (brother of no.34) 

41. His wife Fukayhah bint Yasir 

Band Sahm: 

42. Khunays ibn Hudhafah 
Band Makhzdm: 

43. ’Abu Salamah (‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-Asad) 

44. Al-Arqam ibn ’Abi al-Arqam 

45. ‘Ayyash ibn ’Abi Rabi‘ah 

46. His wife ’Asma’ bint Salamah 
Confederate of Band Makhzdm: 

47. ‘Ammar ibn Yasir 
Band ‘Amir ibn Lu ’ayy: 

48. Saltt ibn ‘Amr (ibn ‘Abd Shams) 

49. Hatib 
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Bam i Fihr ibn Malik : 

50. ’Abu ‘Ubaydah ibn al-Jarrah 

Thus there was practically no important family and clan from whom 
someone had not embraced the new faith. And though the number was by no 
means large, the very fact that so many clans were affected meant that the 
movement, though not publicly launched, was not at all a secret affair. The 
list, as already mentioned, is not exhaustive. We get from other sources the 
names of at least an equal number of other persons who embraced Islam at a 
very early period, definitely before the migration to Abyssinia which took 
place in the middle of the fifth year of the Prophet's mission, i.e., barely a 
year and a half after what is called the beginning of public propogation. A 
list of those early converts not mentioned in Ibn Ishaq's work is appended to 
this chapter. It may be noted here that among those mentioned by Ibn Ishaq 
and listed above there are at least three who were very closely related to the 
prominent leaders of opposition to the Prophet. One of these three is ’Abu 
Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn RabPah (no. 5) who was a son of the opposition 
leader ‘Utbah ibn RabT‘ah. The second is Khalid ibn Sa‘Td ibn al-‘As ibn 
’Umayyah (no. 7) whose father, Sa‘Td ibn al-‘As, otherwise known as ’Abu 
Uhayhah, was another prominent opponent of the Prophet. The third is 
‘Ayyash ibn ’Abi RabT‘ah, half-brother of the Prophet's fiercest oppo- 
nent, ’Abu Jahl. 

III. PUBLIC PROPAGATION 

After the intial period of some three years the passages 15:94 and 26:214 
were revealed. They contained directives to the Messenger of Allah to 
undertake the work of propagation without heeding the ridcule and opposi- 
tion of the unbelievers and to warn his relatives and kinsfolk against the con- 
sequences of unbelief and polytheism. He immediately took a number of 
steps to give effect to these directives. The exact chronological order of 
these steps is not known, but it is clear that they followed in quick succes- 
sion and marked the beginning of a new phase in his work and mission. 

(a) One of the steps taken by the Prophet was to make a formal call to the 
members of his own family and kinsfolk generally, asking them unequi- 
vocally to accept Islam and to abandon polytheism. The method adopted by 
him was that on one night he invited all the members of Banu Hashim and 
Banu al-Muttalib to a banquet. Some 40 to 45 persons including Hamzah 
and ’Abu Lahab attended it. After the dinner the Prophet was about to 
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address the gathering when ’Abu Lahab forestalled him and started the talk. 
Addressing the Prophet ’Abu Lahab reminded him that those present there 
were all his superiors — his uncles and cousins — and that whatever he 
intended to talk about he should not ask them to change their religion; for his 
clan, in fact the whole of Quraysh, had not the strength and capacity to face 
the combined opposition of all the Arab tribes on account of his work. ’Abu 
Lahab ended his remarks by saying that it behoved Banu Hashim to restrain 
Muhammad (^) before the others took steps to do so, adding that he had 
not been aware of anyone who had brought so much hardship and difficulty 
upon his own clan. The Prophet in fact did not find any chance to talk on 
that occasion . 1 

Undaunted, he had another banquet prepared on another night to which 
those people were invited. On that occasion he addressed them at the end of 
the dinner, explaining his mission and work and telling them clearly that he 
had indeed brought them a matter in which lay their good not only in this 
world but also in the hereafter. According to one version of the report, he 
addressed by name individually each member of his famliy and clan, 
reminding them that though he was their kinsman and relative he would be 
of no avail to them as against Allah's judgement and retribution. To empha- 
size his earnestness he further told them that if they so wished they could ask 
of him for whatever he had of worldly possessions, but he would have no 
power to save them from the consequences of their unbelief. At the end of 
the discussion ’Abu Talib stated that although he was not ready to forsake 
his paternal religion, he would nonetheless go all the way to support and 
protect the Prophet against the opposition and enmity of others. ’Abu Lahab, 
on the other hand, clearly expressed his disagreement with the position thus 
taken by ’Abu Talib and insisted once again that it was the duty of the clan 
to restrain the Prophet . 2 

The incidents of these two dinner meetings and what transpired in them 
are treated generally by the chroniclers as marking the beginning of open 
propagation; but if one looks at them a little carefully one would see that the 
Qur’anic directive to the Prophet to warn his near relatives and the steps he 
took to carry out that directive have a deeper significance. In fact the steps 
described were not really needed just for the sake of making the Prophet's 

1. Ibn Ishaq, Kitdb al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, pp. 145-146; Al-Tabari, Tdrikh , (I / 1171- 
1 172) Ibn al-Athir, Al- Kamil etc., II, pp.40-41; Al-Dhahabi. Al-Sirat etc., pp. 144-145. 

2. Ibid. 
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mission and work known to his family and clan. For, as we have noticed, 
they already knew about it and about the conversion of some memebrs of the 
clan, at least of ‘All. The Qur’anic directive and the above-mentioned inci- 
dents have rather a threefold significance. In the first place, it meant that the 
Prophet should embark upon the work of propagation disregarding not only 
the attitude and opposition of the other people of Makka but also without 
hesitating about the attitude of his own clan. He should make a formal and 
decisive call to them to accept the truth, regardless of the consequences of 
whether or not that step would alienate their sympathy and support for him. 1 
Secondly, it was also necessary to remove any misgivings that might have 
lurked in their minds that their blood relationship with the Prophet and their 
worldly support for him would stand them in stead on the Day of Judgement 
and that they would be entitled to some sort of a preferential treatment on 
that occasion. They were to be told clearly that that would in no way be the 
case and that the Prophet, even if he wanted so, would be of no avail to them 
unless they had faith and had abandoned the wrong way. Thirdly, the 
Prophet's mission and work had reached such a stage as made it necessary 
for him to ascertain, and for his kinsfolk to determine, their exact policy and 
stand vis-a-vis the struggle in which he had been involved and which was 
already on. ’Abu Lahab's talk at the first banquet shows that he spoke not 
out of ignorance of what the Prophet's mission was but with a full awareness 
of its implications and of the task that devovled on the clan as a whole in 
consequence. In view of this fact it is clear that the banquet parties were 
really in the nature of "full sessions of the committee of the whole clan" to 
consider the issue of the Prophet's mission and the policy to be adopted by 
his clan regarding the opposition he faced on that account. ’Abu Talib's 
statememt was not simply an expression of his personal opinion but rather a 
statement of policy for the whole clan. It was a momentous decision with 
far-reaching consequences; and he scrupulously adhered to it till the end of 
his life. ’Abu Lahab's decision, on the other hand, was equally significant. 
He openly and decisively declared his policy of opposition to the Prophet's 
mission. In doing so, however, he contravened the accepted norm and age- 
old tradition of the Arabs in two ways. He publicly went against the almost 
unanimous decision of the clan, thereby causing a cleavage in the clan 

1. One version of the report relating to the incident indicates that the Prophet was indeed 
suffering from some hesitation on the question. See Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-Siyar wa MaghazU 
pp. 145-146. 
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solidarity. He also abandoned the universally followed Arab custom of sup- 
porting and protecting a clansman against the opposition and enmity of oth- 
ers irrespective of the issue involved. His conduct was all the more unusual 
because he was the Prophet's uncle 1 and, according to the Arab notion, in the 
position of his father. 

If ’Abu Lahab thus declared his opposition to the Prophet before a coun- 
cil of his own clan, he soon did so before a public assmblage of the Makkan 
clans in general. This happened in the course of the second step which the 
Prophet apears to have taken about that time in pursuance of the programme 
of public propagation. It was an acknowledged practice at the time that if a 
person perceived an imminent danger to his people, such as a sudden appea- 
rance of a hostile force near the town or settlement, to go on top of a high 
place, usually a hill, and to raise cries of alarm to warn his people. Fol- 
lowing this custom the Prophet went one morning to the top of the Safa hill 
near the Ka‘ba and raised cries of alarm on top of his voice, calling by name 
the different clans and families. At this the people soon gathered at the spot. 
Those who could not come up themselves, sent someone to ascertain the 
matter for them. When the Makkans thus assembled near the hill, the 
Prophet began by asking them whether they would believe him if he told 
them that a fully armed and large enemy force were waiting on the other side 
of the hill for a sudden attack upon the town. The people shouted back affir- 
matively, adding that they had never experienced any lying on his part. 
Thereupon he addressed them saying that he was there to warn them against 
a still graver and inevitable danger which awaited them, that of Allah's ret- 
ribution and punishment if they did not abandon the various forms of poly- 
theism and instead worshipped Him alone. He also made it clear to them that 
he had been appointed by Allah His Messenger and wamer to the people. 

The reports regarding this incident do not mention the immediate reaction 
of the people of the other clans to this open call at Safa; but they specifically 
mention the reaction of ’Abu Lahab who, of all persons, came forward, 
openly announced his opposition to the Prophet, denounced him and cried 
destruction for him. 2 According to some reports, it was as a sequel to this 
attitude and action of Abu Lahab's that Surat al-Masad (111) was revealed. 3 

1 . ’Abu Talib and ’Abu Lahab were bom of different mothers. 

2. See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 200. 

3. Ibid., Bukhari , no. 4971. also Al-Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, pp. 336-337 and Ibn KathTr, 
Tafsir, VIII, p. 534. 
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The incident is illustrative of how the phase of public propagation started. 
The sources mention three other incidents that by their very nature must be 
assigned to this initial period of public propagation. The first was that the 
Prophet one day went to the Ka‘ba compound with some of his followers 
and started addressing the people there, calling them to give up the worship 
of idols and to worship Allah Alone. At this the Quraysh leaders and their 
supporters present there made an assault upon him. His step-son , 1 Al-Harith 
ibn ’Abi Halah came to his defence but was so severely beaten that he died 
on the spot . 2 He was the first martyr in the cause of Islam. 

The second incident was a similar attempt made by ’Abu Bakr. He 
expressed his intention to the Prophet to go to the Ka‘ba and there proclaim 
the truth and recite the Qur’an. The Prophet pointed out that the Muslims 
were still very few in number and that he feared that the unbelievers would 
assault ’Abu Bakr. The latter, in his spirit and enthusiasm, insisted on going 
there and was ultimately allowed to do so. As he started loudly reciting the 
Qur’an the urbelievers at the Ka‘ba compound surrounded him and attacked 
him. The leading part in the attack was taken by ‘Utbah ibn Rabi‘ah of Banu 
‘Abd Shams, who with his shoes so severly beat ’Abu Bakr that he was 
badly wounded, specially at the face, and fell unconscious. He was rescued 
by some of his clansmen of Banu Taym, but he remained in coma since the 
time of the occurrence, which was in the morning, till the evening. The inci- 
dent was about to cause an inter-clan warfare to flare up; for the people of 
Band Taym came in a body to the Ka‘ba and vowed to take appropriate ven- 
geance, particularly to kill ‘Utbah, if anything happened to ’Abu Bakr. For- 
tunately he regained consciousness at night and gradually recovered . 3 An 
internecine warfare would have in fact broken out in consequence of either 
the killing of Al-Harith ibn ’Abi Halah or the assault upon ’Abu Bakr but for 
the restraint exercised by the Prophet on both the occasions. 

The third incident related to ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud. Like ’Abu Bakr, he 
also went one day to the Ka‘ba compound, proclaimed monotheism and 
loudly recited the Qur’an. He was similarly assaulted and wounded. Once 
again the Prophet exercised restraint and prevented the incident from degen- 

1. Khadijah's (r.a.) son by her first husband. 

2. Al-’lsabah, I, p. 293, no. 1501. 

3. Ibn al-’Athir, Al-Bidayah etc., Ill, pp. 30-31; Al-’Isabah, IV, p. 447, No. 1254 ( Kitab 
al-Nisa \ Umm al-Khayr). 
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erating into an inter-clan conflict. 1 

In spite of such opposition the Messenger of Allah continued the work of 
preaching. Reports say that he used to go on preaching missions to the vari- 
ous tribes and clans of Makka and its vicinity and sometimes received 
adverse treatment from them. He also repaired to the different markets and 
fairs that were held at specified periods of the year, such as at ‘Ukaz, Marr 
al-Zahran and Majanna, and preached Islam to the people. 

Being aware of the nature and composition of the Arabian society, espe- 
cially of Makka, and of the position and influence of its leaders, he paid his 
attention to those leaders, naturally thinking that their conversion, or at least 
of some of them, would facilitate the acceptance of the truth by the gener- 
ality of the people. We get from the Qur’an glimpses of at least two occa- 
sions on which the Prophet was dealing with the leaders. Once he was con- 
versing with some Makkan leaders in order to convince them of the truth of 
Islam. In the midst of that discussion a blind man, Ibn ‘Umm Maktum, came 
to him and asked him to explain Islam, thus interrupting him in his talk with 
the leaders. The Messenger of Allah, in his eagerness to win over the lea- 
ders, did not pay attention to Ibn ‘Umm Maktum's words. With reference to 
this incident Surat \ Abasa (no. 80) was revealed, reprimanding the Mes- 
senger of Allah for his inattention to the poor man and reminding him (the 
Prophet) of the need to pay proper attention to the sincere enquirer rather 
than to those who were insincere and arrogant. 2 On another occasion the 
Makkan leaders expressed their willingness to sit with the Prophet for dis- 
cussing Islam if only he agreed to dismiss from his presence the poor con- 
verts who always remained in his company. The Makkan leaders considered 
it beneath their dignity to sit along with those people who, according to their 
notion, were of no rank and position. Instantly Allah guided His Messenger 
to the right course of action which is contained in the passages 6:52 and 
18:28. He was told not to accede to the demand of the unbelieving leaders 
and to remain happy with the sincere and devoted believers. 3 

IV. MAKKA AND BEYOND 

The Makkan leaders were in fact not trying to understand Islam but were 
rather offering determined opposition to it. The nature of this opposition 
and its various aspects will be discussed in the following chapter. Here it 

1. Ibn Hisham, pp. 314-315. 

2. See for instance Al-Tabari, Tafsir XXX, p. 33 and Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, VIII, pp. 342-343. 

3. See Muslim (ed. F.A. Baqi), no. 2413; Al-Qurtubi, Tafsir, VI, pp. 421-433 and X, pp. 
390-391; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, III, pp. 254-255 and V, p. 148. 
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may be noted that the enmity and oppressive conduct of the leaders some- 
times defeated its purpose and caused additional conversion to Islam. Some- 
times the truth made its own impression upon the heart of even an erstwhile 
and fierce opponent. Sometimes the Quraysh leader’s malpropaganda against 
the Prophet and Islam indirectly helped the spread of his name and the ideas 
of Islam among the tribes beyond Makka and elsewhere in Arabia. These 
three features of the gradual progress of Islam are typified in the conversion 
of Hamzah and ‘Umar of the Makkan upper class on the one hand, and of 
Tufayl ibn ‘ Amr al-Dawsi, ’Abu Dharr al-Ghifari and some others from the 
tribes outside Makka, on the other. 

(a) Hamzah 1 s conversion to Islam : Hamzah ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib was the 
Prophet's uncle and was about the same age. He was very strong and brave 
and was on that account both respected and feared by his community. The 
immediate cause of his conversion to Islam was ’Abu Jahl's maltreatment of 
the Prophet. Once ’Abu Jahl met him on the street near Safa and severely 
abused him and maltreated him. He bore all that silently and patiently with- 
out uttering a word in reply. ’Abu Jahl then went to the Ka‘ba compound 
and there sat with his companions. The incident was noticed, however, by a 
maid servant of ‘Abd Allah ibn Jud‘an's who lived nearby. She reported it in 
detail to Hamzah who was then just returning from a hunting mission. 
Deeply annoyed and enraged at what he heard, Hamzah went straight to the 
Ka‘ba and with his bow struck ’Abu Jahl, demanding to know why he had 
maltreated and abused Muhammad (0) and declaring at the same time that 
he (Hamzah) too believed in the truth of what the Prophet preached. ’Abu 
Jahl’s supporters from Banu Makhzum stood up to counter-attack Hamzah 
but they were restrained by ’Abu Jahl who, conscious of his guilt and appre- 
hensive of the consequences of Hamzah's ultimate conversion to Islam, 
attempted to pacify him by admitting that he (’Abu Jahl) had really been bad 
to the Prophet. The damage done to the unbelievers' cause by ’Abu Jahl's 
rashness was, however, irreparable. Hamzah's heart had really changed; he 
went to the Prophet and announced his conversion to Islam. 1 

The authorities differ about the date of Hamzah's conversion, some plac- 
ing it in the second year of the Prophet's mission, while the others placing it 

1. Ibn Hisham, pp. 291-292; Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-Siyar wa al-Maghazh pp. 171-172. 
Another version of the report says that Hamzah hesitated for sometime before ultimately 
declaring his acceptance of Islam to the Prophet. 
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in the sixth year . 1 Both these terminal dates appear to be incorrect. It is clear 
that his conversion took place most probably after the initial period of pri- 
vate preaching, that is, after the third year of the mission. On the other hand, 
it is also generally admitted that he embraced Islam before ‘Umar whose 
conversion took place most probably in the fifth year of the mission, shortly 
after the first migration to Abyssinia. Hamzah's conversion was an important 
gain to Islam. Ibn Ishaq specifically mentions that the unbelievers 
recognized the change brought about in the situation by Hamzah's conver- 
sion and they refrained from some of their oppressive activities . 2 

(b) The conversion of 'Umar: The next important accession to Islam was 
the conversion of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab of Banu ‘Adiyy. He was an equally 
strong and spirited person and was, by his own admission, a fierce opponent 
of Islam and the Prophet, oppressing and persecuting new converts including 
some of his own relatives. He possessed, however, keen intellect, a quick 
understanding of affairs and, above all, a very good heart. Already his own 
sister, Fatimah, and her husband, Sa‘Td ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr, and an elder 
half-brother, Zayd ibn al-Khattab 3 had embraced Islam before him. He also 
seems to have been gradually inclined towards it. 

There are a number of reports relating to ‘Umar's conversion . 4 They seem 
to differ in matters of detail but in fact they supplement one another. All the 
reports, however, more or less unanimously emphasize the following facts: 

(i) When ‘Umar embraced Islam the Muslims were still in a very weak 
position, most of them attempting to hide their conversion and they 
and the Prophet still continued their main activities at Dar al-Arqam. 
According to ‘Umar's own statement, there was not a single Muslim 
at Makka who, on account of his conversion, was not maltreated and 
persecuted. 



1. See Zurqani, Sharh Mawahib etc., I., pp. 308-309; Al-’Isabah , 1, pp. 353-354, no. 
1826. 

2. Ibn Hisham, p. 291. 

3. ’Usd al-Ghabah, II, pp. 238-239. When Zayd ibn al-Khattab was killed in the battle of 
Yamamah ‘Umar remarked that his brother had preceded him in respect of two good things 
— acceptance of Islam and attainment of martyrdom. 

4. Most of these reports are reproduced in ’Usd al-Ghdbah, Vol. Ill (new edition), 
no.3824. See also Al-Dhahabi, Al-Sirat al-Nabawiyyah , Beirut, 1987, pp. 172-181; Ibn 
Hisham, pp. 342-350; Ibn Sa‘d, III, p. 269; Musnad , I, pp. 17-18. 
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(ii) His conversion was brought about neither by the personal approach of 
anyone, nor by his having listened to any public preaching, but by his 
having either accidentally or intentionally listened to and perused 
some passages of the Qur’an. 

(iii) Like ’Abu Bakr he also made no secret of his conversion. He 
declared it publicly and instantly and was in consequence denounced 
and heckled by the unbelievers. 

The reports relating to ‘Umar's conversion may be classified into three 
categories according to their principal subject matter — (a) those that speak 
about the Prophet's wish and prayer to Allah for strengthening Islam by the 
conversion of either ’Abu Jahl or ‘Umar and also about the position of the 
Muslims; (b) those that deal mainly with the circumstances of ‘Umar's con- 
version and (c) those that speak about the immediate consequences of his 
conversion. 

As regards the first category, some reference has already been made to 
it. 1 Of the second category, the most important are two statements by ‘Umar 
himself that have come down to us through different chains of narrators, 
with slight defferences in the wordings and details. One of these statements 
says that one day he went out with the intention of assaulting the Prophet but 
found out that he had already gone to the Ka‘ba and started praying there. 
‘Umar stood silently behind him and listened to his recitation of part of surat 
al-Haqqah (69) in the course of his prayer and was so moved by it that, in 
‘Umar's words, Islam took possession of his heart. 2 A slightly different ver- 
sion of this report makes the incident take place at night and adds that when 
the Prophet, after finishing his prayer, was returning home, ‘Umar followed 
him and on his realizing that someone was following him and enquiring who 
it was ‘Umar disclosed his identity and declared his faith. 3 

The second of ‘Umar's statements gives a rather detailed account. It says 
that one day he went out taking his sword with him and determined to kill 
the Prophet. 4 On the way he met Nu‘aym ibn ‘Abd Allah (al-Nahham), a 

1. Supra, pp.518-519. 

2. Musnad I, pp. 17,18. 

3. Ibn Hisham, pp. 347-348; Al-Dhahabi, Al-Sirat al-Nabawiyyah , op. cit., p. 1 73; Ibn al- 
Jawzi, Manaqib 'Umar, p.15. 

4. Ibn Ishaq says that the Quraysh leaders had engaged ‘Umar to kill the Prophet ( Kitab 
Siyar wa al-Maghazi, 181). See also Usd al-Ghabah, op. cit. 
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person of ‘Umar's own clan who had embraced Islam but had kept it a secret 
to avoid persecution. He asked ‘Umar about his destination, and as he dis- 
closed his purpose and also spoke ill of the Prophet, Nu‘aym diverted him 
(‘Umar) by saying that he should first set his own house in order. Surprised 
at this remark ‘Umar demanded of Nu‘aym to explain what he meant. He 
then divulged that ‘Umar's own sister (Fatimah) and brother-in-law (Sa‘id 
ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr) had become Muslims. Thereupon ‘Umar changed his 
course and went to the latters' house and actually found them in the state of 
reading from a written object part of the Qur’an. In his rage he at first 
assaulted Sa‘id and when Fatimah came to his defence she also was struck. 
When ‘Umar saw the wound and blood on his sister, however, he repented, 
calmed down and entreated her to show him the piece they were reading 
from. She at first objected but ultimately allowed him to see the passage. As 
he went through it he was so moved that he exclaimed words signifying the 
change in him. Encouraged at this Khabbab ibn al-Aratt, who had hid him- 
self in the house at ‘Umar's approach and who had actually been helping the 
Sa‘id family with the reading of the Qur’an, came out and congratulated 
‘Umar saying that the Prophet had the other day prayed to Allah for his con- 
version. ‘Umar says that at that time the Prophet, whenever a person of no 
means embraced Islam, assigned a couple of such persons to a well-to-do 
Muslim for their shelter and maintenance, thus indicating that Khabbab was 
so assigned to Sa‘Td. However, being informed by them that the Prophet was 
then at the Dar al-Arqam near Safa ‘Umar went there and declared his 
acceptance of Islam at the hands of the Prophet. The Muslims who were 
present there were so elated with joy that they shouted Allahu Akbar so 
loudly that it was heard from the streets of Makka. ‘Umar adds that hitherto 
they had been taking care to hide their activities. 1 

The sequel to his conversion has also been described by ‘Umar himself. 
He says that he wanted to make his acceptance of Islam known to all and to 
face what the other converts had been facing of opposition and persecution. 
Hence he first went to the house of an important Makkan leader (according 
to one version, Abu Jahl) and knocked at his door. When he came out ‘Umar 
informed him of his (‘Umar's) conversion. That leader first expressed his 
surprise but when ‘Umar repeated the fact he asked him not to do so and 
shut the door against him. He then went to another Quraysh leader's house. 



1. Ibn Hisham, pp.345-346; Ibn Sa‘d, III, pp.267-269; ’ Usd al-Ghabah, III, pp.644-647. 
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did the same thing and was similarly treated. Ultimately he went to the 
Ka‘ba where there was a gathering of Quraysh people and declared before 
them his conversion to Islam. At this the assemblage burst out and attacked 
him. He also fought back. After a good deal of fracas Al-‘As ibn Wa’il came 
there and declared his protection for ‘Umar. At this the people stopped their 
fighting. ‘Umar did not, however, like to be protected by Al-‘ As and gave up 
his protection in spite of his remonstrances . 1 Two other statements by 
‘Umar's son confirm that the Makkan unbelievers actually heckled ‘Umar on 
his conversion and that Al-‘As ibn Wa’il had offered him protection . 2 

According to Ibn Ishaq the conversion of ‘Umar took place shortly after 
the first migration to Abyssinia 3 . This event took place in the fifth year of 
the mission. On the other hand Al-Waqidi, and following him Ibn Sa‘d and 
some others, place ‘Umar's conversion in the sixth year of the mission. All 
the reports agree in saying, however, that his conversion greatly strength- 
ened the position of the Muslims. Previously they had not been able to pray 
openly at the Ka‘ba; but after his conversion the situation changed and they 
started doing so . 4 In a way ‘Umar's conversion marks the climax of Islam's 
success at Makka prior to the Prophet's migration to Madina. No other 
important Quraysh leader appears to have come within the fold of Islam 
before that event. By the time of his conversion, however, Islam had already 
stepped outside the bounds of Makka and had started gaining converts from 
various other Arabian tribes. 

(c) Conversion of Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-Dawsi: One of the early instances of 
conversion from outside Makka was that of Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-Dawsi . The 
account, as given by himself, illustrates, on the one hand, how the Makkan 
leaders attempted to prevent visitors and foreign traders from coming in con- 
tact with the Prophet and how, on the other, such attempts rebounded on 
them and indirectly paved the way for the spread of Islam into the interior of 
Arabia. Tufayl was a leader of his own tribe, al-Daws, and was a poet. He 
says that once he came to Makka on some business. As soon as he arrived 
there a number of Quraysh people met him and warned him against 



1 . Ibid. See also Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-Siyar wa al-Maghazi, pp. 184-1 85. 

2. Bukhari , nos. 3864,3865; Al-Bayhaqi, Dalail, II, 9; Ibn al-JawzT, op. cit. 

3. Ibn Hisham, pp. 342, 343-344. 

4. See for instance Ibn Sa‘d, III, p. 270; Ibn Hisham, p. 242; Ibn Ishaq, Kitab al-Siyar wa 
al-Maghazi > p. 185. 
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Muhammad (0) saying that he was a problemetical and enigmatic person 
who had been causing dissension in the society and whose words were like 
sorcery, alienating sons from parents, brothers from brothers and hunsbands 
from wives. They told Tufayl never to approach him nor to listen to what he 
said. Tufayl was so convinced by their talk that he made up his mind to 
avoid the Prophet. On the following day when Tufayl came to the Ka‘ba, 
however, he saw the Prophet praying there and happened to hear some of 
what he was reciting in the prayer. The words sounded so sweet and impres- 
sive to Tufayl that he started arguing within himself that he was a poet and 
an intelligent young man capable of distinguishing between right and wrong. 
Why should he not then meet the person and listen to what he had to say? If 
it was good he might well accept it, if not, he would reject it and leave him. 
Thus arguing within himself Tufayl followed the Prophet when he returned 
home after his prayer, met him there and told him all that his kinsmen had 
spoken about him and also about his own impression of what he had just 
heard of the Prophet's recitation in prayer. Tufayl then urged him to explain 
his message to him. Thereupon the Prophet presented Islam to Tufayl and 
also recited to him a passage from the Qur’an. "By God", says Tufayl, "I had 
never before heard so beautiful words, nor so reasonable a statement; and I 
instantly embraced Islam". The Prophet commissioned him, at his own 
request, to preach Islam among his people. On return home Tufayl converted 
his own family to Islam and continued to propagate it among his people, vis- 
iting the Prophet a second time before his migration to Madina. Sub- 
sequently he, along with 70 or 80 families of Muslims from his own tribe, 
met the Prophet at Madina after the battle of the Ditch. 1 

The internal evidence of the account suggests that Tufayl's conversion 
took place shortly after the beginning of public propagation of Islam. For, as 
will be seen in the following chapter, it was then that the Quraysh leaders 
decided to make a uniform statement about the Prophet to the visitors to 
Makka, saying that he was a sorcerer, instead of making different statements 
about him as they had hitherto been doing. 

(d) Dimad al-AzdVs conversion : Almost similar circumstances attended 
the conversion of Dimad ibn Tha‘labah of Azd Shanwa. He was an old 
acquaintance of the Prophet’s and was himself a sort of a quack practising 
charms and blowings for curing various ailments. He came on a visit to 



1 . ’ Usd al-Ghabah, III, pp.54-55. 
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Makka and was told by the people that Muhammad ) had gone mad. He 
told them that he could possibly cure him if given a chance to see him. In 
fact he met the Prophet and offered to cure him of his "madness". Thereupon 
the Prophet began to address him as follows 1 : 

"All praise belongs to Allah. We praise Him and seek His assistance. Whomsoever 
He guides, none can mislead him; and whomsoever He allows to go astray, none can 
guide him to the right path. And I bear witness that there is none worthy to be wor- 
shipped except Allah Alone. There is no partner with him. And I bear witness that 
Muhammad ) is His servant and Messenger". 

As soon as the Prophet finished uttering these words Dimad stopped him 
and asked him to repeat them, which he did thrice at his request. Dimad says 
that he was quite conversant with the types of compositions a soothsayer, a 
sorcerer and a poet were each wont to utter; but the Prophet's words were 
quite unlike any of those. His words bore meanings like the depth of an 
ocean. Therefore, says Dimad, he accepted Islam then and there. The 
Prophet asked him to return to his own people and preach Islam to them, 
which he did . 2 

(e) Conversion of ‘Amr ibn 'Abasah and J Abu Dharr al-Ghifart: While 
Tufayl and Dimad were attracted to the Prophet rather by the mal- 
propaganda of the Quraysh leaders, ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah al-Sularm and ’Abu 
Dhar al-Ghifari (Jundub ibn Junadah) came to him by somehow hearing 
about him. ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah is counted among the hanifs who had given up 
the worship of idols and had started worshipping Allah Alone. He says that 
one day while he was thus speaking out his views he was told by one of his 
listeners that there had appeared at Makka a person who propagated similar 
views. Therefore ‘Amr travelled to Makka and there came to know that the 
person he sought was working behind the scene and could not be seen 
except at night when he would come to the Ka‘ba to cicumambulate it. 
Accordingly ‘Amr waited there at night and, when the Prophet came there, 
met him and asked him about himeself and his mission. The Prophet said 
that he had been commissioned as Allah's Messenger, that it is Allah Alone 
Who should be worshipped and that He has no partner with Him. The 
Prophet also informed ‘Amr about some other teachings of Islam. He then 

1. The Arabic text, which has become an oft-repeated formula in Islamic discourses, runs 

as follows: o <UJt *>|l a_J) M oi j t aJ ^La JJUsj 1 aJ VJ oJL£> JA c j aU juJ-1 ) 

( . . • ■ 0.LX I jl i aJ tiLA* ^ 

2. Ibid., pp.41-42. 
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asked the Prophet who else had accepted his teachings. He replied that there 
were with him a slave and a free-man. ‘Amr embraced Islam at the Prophet’s 
hands and subsequently used to claim that he was the fourth person in the 
order of conversion. The claim does not appear to be quite correct, but there 
is no doubt that his conversion took place at a very early stage of the 
Prophet's mission. Ibn al-Athir specifically says that ‘Amr embraced Islam 
early, at the very beginning of Islam Jji jjL-1). After his conversion 
‘Amr sought the Prophet's permission to stay with him, but was told to go 
back instead to his own people and to preach Islam among them. He did so 
and continued to preach Islam to his people for a long time till he heard 
about the Prophet's migration to Madina. Subsequently he met him there. 1 

Like ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah, ’Abu Dharr also himself states that on coming to 
know that there had appeared a person at Makka who claimed to be Allah's 
Messenger, he sent his brother there to ascertain the facts. The latter came to 
Makka, met the Prophet and then returned home and reported his very 
favourable impressions about the Messenger of Allah. ’Abu Dharr was not, 
however, quite satisfied with the information. Therefore he himself came to 
Makka. He did not know the Prophet, but did not also dare ask anyone about 
him for fear of being harassed or persecuted by the unbelievers. Hence he 
kept on waiting at the Ka‘ba. One evening ‘All, while passing by him, 
noticed him as a stranger and invited him to stay that night at his (‘All's) 
house. ’Abu Dharr did so but did not tell anything about himself to ‘All. On 
the following day the latter similarly noticed ’Abu Dharr still waiting at the 
Ka‘ba. Thinking that the man had not yet been able to find a place to stay at, 
‘All again took him to his house. On the way he asked ’Abu Dharr about the 
purpose of his visit to Makka. He at first hesitated to tell, but after making 
‘All promise that he would keep it a secret ’Abu Dharr told him that he 
(’Abu Dharr) was in search of the man who claimed himself to be Allah's 
Messenger. ‘All told him that he was on the right course and with the right 
person, for he (‘All) also was going to the Prophet. Thus did ’Abu Dharr, 
with ‘All's help, meet the Prophet and after listening to him embraced Islam. 
The Prophet asked him to keep the fact of his conversion a secret at Makka, 
but he, being inspired and excited by the truth he had found, insisted on 
declaring it. In fact he came to the Ka‘ba in the morning, announced his faith 
and loudly declared that there is no god except Allah and that Muhammad 



1. Ibid., IV, pp. 120-121. 
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(0 ) was his Messenger. At this the unbelievers who were assembled there 
surrounded him, attacked him and beat him severely. He was rescued only 
by the timely arrival of ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib (the Prophet's uncle) 
who shouted out to the people saying that the person they were assaulting 
belonged to the Gifan tribe by whose territory the Quraysh trade caravans 
passed. At this the people stopped beating ’Abu Dharr. On the following day 
he did the same thing, was again assaulted and was similarly rescued by 
‘Abbas. 1 

The authorities differ regarding the exact date of ’Abu Dharr's conver- 
sion, some placing it rather late in the Makkan period. The circumstances 
narrated, however, correspond with the situation characteristic of the early 
phase of public propagation. Besides the case of ’Abu Dharr, however, there 
were other individuals like ’Abu Musa al-’Ash‘ari (‘Abd Allah ibn Qays) 2 
and Mu‘ayqib ibn ’Abi Fatimah al-Dawsi 3 about whom there is no doubt 
that they had come to Makka and embraced Islam much earlier than the 
migration to Abyssinia. 

The instances cited above illustrate the ways in which Islam made head- 
way among the Arabs. At least three lines of development may be identified. 
In the first place, those who had been inclined towards monotheism prior to 
the rise of Islam, such as the hanifs , rather readily came within its fold. The 
conversion of ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah from outside Makka and of ‘Ubayd Allah 
ibn Jahsh and, to some extent, of Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr are instances in 
point. Secondly, the traders and visitors who came to Makka on various 
occasions naturally came to know about the new movement. Some of them 
grew curious about the Prophet because of the malpropaganda of the 
Quraysh leaders, met him in confidence and ultimately embraced Islam. The 
instances of Tufayl ibn ‘Amr al-Dawsi and Dimad al-’Azdi are illustrative of 
this process. Thirdly, the non-Makkan converts like them and other visitors 
carried the message of Islam to their respective peoples and places. Being 
thus informed about the appearance of the Prophet and of Islam, some of the 
more inquisitive souls like ’Abu Dharr al-Ghifan came to Makka to ascer- 
tain the facts and embraced Islam. That by all these processes Islam had 
been penetrating into the heart of Arabia is shown by the interesting case of 



1. Bukhari , no. 3861; 'Usd al-Ghabah, I, pp.301-303. 

2. Ibid ., Ill, pp. 245-246, V, pp.308-309. 

3. Ibid., IV, pp. 402-403. 
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Buraydah ibn al-Hasib ibn ‘Abd Allah and his people. It is stated that he 
came with some 80 families of his tribe, met the Prophet on his way to 
Madina during his migration there and all embraced Islam at his hands. 1 The 
very fact that Buraydah came with so many families of his tribe and thus 
embraced Islam at a time and place that were otherwise not very suitable for 
his doing so suggests, as Maududt points out, 2 that Buraydah must have had 
prior information about Islam and the Prophet. 

One notable feature of the instances cited above, particularly of the ear- 
lier ones, was that on conversion all those persons returned to their peoples, 
being specifically commissioned by the Prophet to propagate Islam in their 
respective areas. This shows that not much later than the beginning of public 
propagation, in fact quite earlier than the migration to Abyssinia, he had 
already been looking beyond Makka. The migration to Abyssinia in the mid- 
dle of the fifth year of the mission was in a way an outcome of this expand- 
ing outlook. That event constitutes the next important landmark in the 
progress of Islam. Before dealing with it, however, it is necessary to take 
into account the orientalists’ views about this early phase of the mission and 
also to note the growth of Makkan opposition to Islam. 



1. Ibid., I, pp. 175-176. 

2. Maududi, op. cit II, p. 542. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXI 

LIST OF EARLY CONVERTS NOT MENTIONED IN 
THE LIST GIVEN IN IBN ISHAQ'S / IBN HISHAM'S SIRAH 1 

Band Hashim : 

(51) Safiyyah bint ‘Abd al-Muttalib (The Prophet's paternal aunt and Al-Zubayr 

ibn al-‘Awwam's mother) — ’ Usd al-Ghabah , V, pp. 492-493. 

Banu ‘Abd Shams : 

(52) Sahlah bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (wife of ’Abu Hudhayfah ibn ‘Utbah ibn 

Rabi‘ah). Embraced Islam early (LcoS c-JL*i) and migrated with 
her husband to Abyssinia. — Al-’Isabah, IV, pp. 336-337, no. 
595 ( Kitab al-Nisa). 

Band ’ Umayyah : 

(53) ’Umm Habibah (Ramlah). ’Abu Sufyan's daughter. She embraced Islam 

early and migrated with her husband ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jahsh to 
Abyssinia. Subsequently became ’ Umm al-Mu’mimn — Ibid., 
pp. 305-306, no. 434., 'Usd al-Ghabah, V, pp. 573-574. 
Confederate of Band ’ Umayyah : 

(54) ‘Ubayd Allah ibn Jahsh- Ibid. 

Band Taym: 

(55) ’Umm Ruman (’Abu Bakr's wife; mother of ‘A’ishah and ‘Abd al-Rahman 

ibn ’ Abi Bakr). Embraced Islam early. A/- ’ Isabah , IV., pp. 450- 
452, No. 1271 ( Kitab al-NlsaJ, ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, 583. 

(56) Al-Harith ibn Khalid ibn Sakhr ibn ‘Amir. Embraced Islam early. Accord- 

ing to Ibn Ishaq and others he migrated to Abyssinia with his 
wife. — Al-’Isabah, I, p. 277, No. 1397; y Usd al-Ghabah, I, 
pp. 335-336. 

Band Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzzd\ 

(57) Khalid ibn Hizam (Khadijah's nephew and Hakim ibn Hizam's brother). 

Embraced Islam early and died during his migration to Abys- 
sinia. According to one report, the Qur’anic passage 4:100 
^ . . . <JU1 J* *j9r t ^ Sj ^ <J aUI J\ *~j j* • • )> 

was revealed with reference to him. Al- Isabah, I., p. 403, no. 

1. See supra , pp. 521-524. 
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2154; ' Usd al-Ghabah, II., p. 78. 

(58) Al-Aswad ibn Nawfal ibn Khuwaylid ibn Asad (Khadijah's nephew and 

Waraqah ibn Nawfal ibn Asad's cousin, i.e., paternal uncle's 
son). Embraced Islam early and, according to Ibn Ishaq, went 
to Abyssinia on the second migration. His father, Nawfal ibn 
Khuwaylid, was very severe upon the Muslims. — ’ Usd al- 
Ghabah, I, pp. 87-88; Al-'Isabah , I, p. 46, no. 171. 

(59) ‘Amr ibn ’Umayyah ibn al-Harith ibn Asad ibn ‘Abd al-‘Uzza. Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia where he died. ’ Usd al - 
Ghdbah, IV, p. 85. 

(60) YazTd ibn ZanTah ibn al-Aswad. He was a nobleman of Quraysh who was 

consulted on all affairs. Embraced islam early and migrated to 
Abyssinia — 'Usd al-Ghabah , V, p. 1 10. 

Band Zuhrah: 

(61) ‘Amir ibn ’AbT Waqqas (Brother of Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas, no. 17 above). 

According to Al-WaqidT he embraced Islam after only 10 peo- 
ple and the passage Q. 29:8 was revealed with reference to 
him. According to Al-Baladhuri, ‘Amir joined the second 
migration to Abyssinia. — Al-'Isabah, II, p. 257, no. 4423. 

(62) Tulayb ibn Azhar (brother of Al-Muttalib ibn Azhar, no. 19 above). 

Embraced Islam early, along with his brother, and migrated to 
Abyssinia where they died — Al-'Isabah , II, p. 233, no. 4285; 
'Usd al-Ghabah, III, p. 64. 

(63) ‘Abd Allah ibn Shihab (Maternal grandfather of Imam al-Zuhri). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — 'Usd al-Ghabah , III, 
P. 184; Al- ' Isdbah , II, P. 325, no. 4752. 

Confederates of Band Zuhrah : 

(64) ‘Utbah ibn Mas‘ud (brother of ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud, no. 21 above). 

Embraced Islam early and went to Abyssinia on the second 
migration — ’ Usd al-Ghabah , III, pp. 366-367; Al-'Isabah , II, 
p. 456, no. 5414. 

(65) Miqdad ibn ‘Amr al-Kindi. Embraced Islam very early (y* y\ ^ 

^Ui) and migrated to Abyssinia. — 'Usd al-Ghabah , IV, pp. 
409-411. 
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(66) Shurahbil ibn Hasanah al-Kindi. Embraced Islam early, migrated to Abys- 

sinia, and subsequently to Madina. — Al-lsabah , II, p. 143, 
no. 3869. ’ Usd al-Ghabah, II, p. 391. See also nos. 73-76 
below). 

Banu 'Adiyy: 

(67) Zayd ibn al-Khattab (consanguine brother of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab). 

Embraced Islam early. When Zayd died in the battle of 
Yamamah ‘Umar remarked that his brother had preceded him 
in respect of two good things — acceptance of Islam and 
attainment of martyrdom. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah , II, pp. 238-239. 

(68) Layla bint ’Abi Hathmah (Wife of ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘ah al-‘Anzi, no. 26 

above). Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia with 
her husband and subsequently to Madina. ‘Umar ibn al- 
Khattab, before his conversion, used to oppress them on 
account of Islam. — ' Usd al-Ghabah , V, pp. 541. 

(69) Ma‘mar ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Nadlah. Embraced Islam very early and went to 

Abyssinia on the second migration and migrated to Madina at a 
very late date. — ' Usd al-Gabah , IV, p. 400. 

(70) ‘Adiyy ibn Nadlah. Embraced Islam early and migrated with his son 

Nu‘man to Abyssinia. ‘Adiyy died in Abyssinia and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, this being the first case of succession in 
Islam where both the deceased and the successor were Mus- 
lims. — 'Usd al-Ghabah, III, p. 398; Al-'Is % dbah, II, p. 471, no. 
5491. 

(71) Nu‘man ibn ‘Adiyy ibn Nadlah. Embraced Islam early and migrated with 

his father (no 70 above) and succeeded him on his death — 
Ibid/, also ' Usd al-Ghabah , V, pp. 26-27. 

(72) ‘Urwah ibn ’Uthathah (uterine brother of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As). Embraced Islam 

very early and migrated to Abyssinia. — Ibid., Ill, pp. 402- 
403. 

Banu Jumah : 

(73) Sufyan ibn Ma‘mar ibn Habib. Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abys- 

sinia with his wife Hasanah and their sons Jabir and Junadah. 
— Usd al Ghabah, II, pp. 321-322; Al-’Isabah,ll., p. 57, 
no. 3329. 
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(74) Hasanah (’Umm Shurahbil). Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abys- 

sinia with her husband and sons. Ibid.; also ' Usd al-Ghabah , 
V, p. 425. 

(75) Jabir ibn Sufyan (better known as Jabir ibn Hasanah al-KindT). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia with his parents. — ’ Usd 
al-Ghabah , I, p .253; II, pp. 321-322; 391; Al-’Isabah, I, p. 
211, no. 1016; II., p. 143 no. 3869. 

(76) Junadah ibn Sufyan (better known as Junadah ibn Hasanah al- Kindi). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia with his par- 
ents and brother. 'Usd al-Ghabah , I, p. 299; Al-’Isabah I, 
p. 246, no. 1205 and the references given under nos. 73-75 
above. 

(77) Nubayh ibn ‘Uthman ibn Rabi‘ah ibn Wahb. Embraced Islam very early 

and, according to Al-WaqidT, migrated to Abyssinia. — ‘Usd 
al-Ghabah, V, p. 1 5; Al-’Isabah, III, p. 552, no. 8686. 

Banu ‘ Abd al-Dar : 

(78) Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr ibn Hashim ibn ‘Abd Manaf ibn ‘Abd al-Dar. 

Embraced Islam very early and kept it concealed but was 
detected by his parents who confined him in the house. He 
managed to escape and migrated to Abyssinia on the first occa- 
sion. It was he whom the Prophet sent to Madina after the first 
oath of Al-‘Aqabah to instruct the ansar in the Qur’an. — 'Usd 
al-Ghabah , IV, pp. 368-370; Al-'Isabah , III, p. 421, no. 8002. 

(79) ’Abu al-Rum ibn ‘Umayr (brother of the above). Embraced Islam very early 

and migrated to Abyssinia with his brother. — ’ Usd al- 
Ghabah, V, p. 1 94. 

(80) Firas ibn al-Nadr ibn al-Harith. Embraced Islam early and, according to Ibn 

Ishaq, migrated to Abyssinia. Ibid., IV, p. 177. 

(80a) Jahm ibn Qays ibn ‘Abd ibn Shurahbil. Embraced Islam early and accord- 
ing to Ibn Ishaq migrated to Abyssinia. ’Usd al-Ghabah, I, 
p. 31 1, 312; Al-'Isabah, I, p. 254, no. 1248. 

Banu Sahnr. 

(81) ‘Abd Allah ibn Hudhafah ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of no. 42 above). 

Embraced Islam very early and migrated to Abyssinia on the 
second occasion with his brother Qays ibn Hudhafah — 'Usd 
al-Ghabah, III., pp. 142- 143; Al-'Isabah, II, p. 296, no. 4622. 
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(82) Qays ibn Hudhafah (brother of the above). Embraced Islam very early and 

migrated with his brother to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, 
IV, p. 211. 

(83) ’Abu Qays ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy. Embraced Islam very early 

and migrated to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, pp. 279- 
280. 

(84) ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of the above). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. Al- Tsabah , 
II, p. 292 no. 4605. 

(85) Al-Sa’ib ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of the above). 

Embraced Islam very early and migrated to Abyssinia. Ibid., 
pp. 8-9, no. 3058. 

(86) Al-Hajjaj ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of the above). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — 
Ibid., I., 3 11, no. 1615. 

(87) Sa‘td ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy (brother of the above). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssimia. — Ibid., II, p. 44, no. 
3251. 

(88) Bishr ibn al-Harith ibn Qays ibn ‘Adiyy. Migrated to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al- 

Ghabah, I, pp. 1 84- 1 85 

(89) Hisham ibn al-‘As ibn Wa’il (younger brother of ‘Amr ibn al-‘As). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al- 
Ghabah, V, pp. 63-64. 

Confederates of Banu Sahm: 

(90) ‘Umayr ibn Ri’ab. Embraced Islam very early and migrated to Abyssinia. 

— 3 Usd al-Ghabah , IV, p.143; Al-Tsdbah, III, pp. 31-32, 
no. 6032. 

(91) Mahmiyyah ibn Jaz’u (uterine brother of ‘Abbas ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib's 

wife ’Umm al-Fadl). Embraced Islam very early and migrated 
to Abyssinia.- ‘ Usd al-Ghabah , IV, p. 334; Al-Tsabah, III, 
p.388, no. 7823. 

Band Makhzum : 

(92) Hisham (or Hashim) ibn ’Abi Hudhayfah ibn al-Mughirah. Embraced Islam 

very early and migrated to Abyssinia. — 3 Usd al-Ghabah , V, 
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pp. 60-61; Al- ’Isabdh , III, p. 603, no. 8962. See also no. 8910, 
ibid., p. 593. 

(93) Habbar ibn Sufyan ibn ‘Abd al-Asad. Embraced Islan very early and migra- 

ted to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah , V, p. 54; Al-'lsabah, III., 
p. 599, no. 8930. 

(94) ‘Abd Allah ibn Sufyan ibn ‘Abd al-Asad (brother of the above). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — Al-'lsabah , II, p. 
319, no. 4721. 

(95) ’Umm Salamah bint Abi ’Umayyah ibn al-Mughirah (’ Umm al-Mu' minin'). 

Embraced Islam very early and migrated with her first hus- 
band, ’Abu Salamah ibn ‘Abd al-Asad, to Abyssinia. — ’ Usd 
al-Ghabah, V., pp. 588-590; Al-'lsabah, IV, pp. 458-460, no. 
1309 ( Kitab al-Nisa). 

(96) Salamah ibn Hisham ibn al-Mughirah (brother of ’Abu Jahl and paternal 

cousin of Khalid ibn al-Walid). Embraced Islam early and 
migrated to Abyssinia. On his return from there his relatives 
tortured him, imprisoned him and prevented him from migra- 
ting to Madina. — 'Usd al-Ghabah, II, p.341; Al-'lsabah , II., 
pp. 68-69, no. 3403. 

Confederates of Banu Makhzunr. 

(97) Yasir (father of ‘Ammar ibn Yasir, no.47 above, and halif of ’Abu 

Hudhayfah ibn al-Mughirah). Embraced Islam very early and 
was very severely tortured on that account. — ’ Usd al- 
Ghabah, V, p. 98; also IV, p. 43ff; Al- ’ Isdbah , III., pp. 647- 
648, no. 9208. 

(99) ‘Abd Allah ibn Yasir (son of the above). Embraced Islam early and was tor- 

tured severely. Both he and his father succumbed to the torture. 
Ibid. 

Band ‘Amir ibn Lu’ayy: 

(100) ’Abu Sabrah ibn ’Abi Ruhm (The Prophet's paternal aunt Barrah bint ‘Abd 

al-Muttalib's son). Embraced Islam early and migrated to both 
Abyssinia and Madina. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, p. 207; Al- 
'lsabah, IV, p. 84, no. 500 ( Kitab al-Kuna). 

(101) ’Umm Kulthum bint Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (wife of the above and daughter of 

the prominent Quraysh noble and chief Suhayl ibn ‘Amr). 
Embraced Islam early and migrated with her husband to Abys- 
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sinia. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, p.6 13; Al-'lsabah , IV., p. 490, 
no. 1473 ( Kitab al-Nisa'). 

(102) ‘Abd Allah ibn Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (brother of the above and of ’Abu Jan- 

dal). Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssimia. — ’Usd 
al-Ghabah , III., p. 1 8 1 ; Al-'lsabah, II, p. 322, no. 5736. 

(103) ’Abu Jandal ibn Suhayl ibn ‘Amr (brother of the above). Embraced Islam 

early and was on that account tortured by his family. — 'Usd 
al-Ghabah , V., p. 1 60; Al-'lsabah, IV, p. 34, no. 203 (Kitab al- 
Kuna) 

(104) Sakran ibn ‘Amr (brother of Suhayl ibn ‘Amr and Hatib ibn ‘Amr, no. 49 

above, and first husband of ’ Umm al-Mu'minin Sawdah bint 
Zam‘ah. Embraced Islam early and migrated with his wife to 
Abyssinia. — 'Usd al-Ghabah II, pp. 324-325; Al-'lsabah , II., 
p. 59, no. 3337. 

(105) Sawdah bint Zam‘ah ('Umm al-Mu'minin , previously wife of the above). 

Embraced Islam early and migrated with her first husband to 
Abyssinia. — Ibid ; also 'Usd al-Ghabah, V, pp. 485-485; Al- 
'lsabah, IV, pp. 338-339, no. 606 (Kitab al-Nisa) 

(106) Yaqazah bint ‘Alqamah (wife of Saltt ibn ‘Amr, no.48 above, brother of 

Suhayl ibn ‘Amr). Embraced Islam early and migrated to 
Abyssinia with her hushand. — 'Usd al-Ghabah V, pp. 625- 
626. 

(107) Malik ibn Zam‘ah {'Umm al-Mu'mimin Sawdah's brother). Embraced 

Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia with his wife ‘Amrah 
bint al-Sa‘di. — ’ Usd al-Ghabah , IV., p.280; Ibn Hisham, 329. 

(108) ‘Amrah bint al-Sa‘dt (wife of the above). Embraced Islam early and migra- 

ted with her husband to Abyssinia. Ibid.; also ’ Usd al-Ghabah, 
V, p. 510. 

(109) Ibn ’Umm Maktum (‘Amr ibn ’Umm Maktum, maternal cousin of 'Umm 

al-Mu'minin Khadijah). Embraced Islam early and sub- 
sequently migrated to Madina. Al-'lsabah, II, 523-824, no. 
5764. 

Banu Fihr ibn Malik : 

(110) Suhayl ibn Bayda’. Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia and 

also to Madina. — 'Usd al-Ghabah, II, p.370; Al-'lsabah, II, 
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p. 9 1 , no. 3561. 

(111) Sa‘Td ibn ‘Abd Qays. Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abyssinia. — 

’ Usd al-Ghabah , II, p.312; Al-’Isabah , II, p. 49, No. 3272. 

(112) ‘Amr ibn al-Harith ibn Zuhayr. Embraced Islam early and, according to 

Ibn Ishaq, migrated to Abyssinia. — ’Usd al-Ghabah, IV, p. 
95; Al-’Isabah II, p. 530, no. 5799. 

(113) ‘Uthman ibn ‘Abd Ghanm ibn Zuhayr (son of ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awfs 

paternal aunt). Embraced Islam early and migrated to Abys- 
sinia. ’ Usd al-Ghabah , III, p. 375; Al-’Isabah, II, p. 461, no. 
5444. 

Banu ( Abd ibn Qusayy: 

(114) Tulayb ibn ‘Umayr ibn Wahb (The Prophet's paternal aunt ’Arwah bint 

‘Abd al-Muttalib's son). Embraced Islam early and migrated to 
Abyssinia. — ’Usd al-Ghabah, III, p,65; Al-’Isabah II, p. 233, 
no. 4288. 

Slaves and others : 

(115) Bilal ibn Rabah (slave to ’Umayyah ibn Khalaf). Embraced Islam very 

early and was severely tortured on that account. According to 
one report, Bilal was one of the first seven persons, including 
the Messenger of Allah, to publicly announce their conversion. 
The other five were ’Abu Bakr, Suhayb. ‘Ammar, Khabbab 
and Sumayyah — Ibn Hisham, 317-318; Ibn Sa‘d, III, 232-233; 
’Usd al-Ghabah, I, pp. 206-209. 

(116) Sumayyah (slave maid to ’Abu Hudhayfah and ‘Ammar ibn Yasir's 

mother). She embraced Islam along with her husband and sons, 
was inhumanly tortured and ultimately killed by Abu Jahl. She 
is the first lady martyr in Islam. — Ibn Hisham, 319-320; Ibn 
Sa‘d, III., pp.233,246-249; ’Usd al-Ghabah V, pp. 481-482. 

(117) Hamamah (Bilal's mother). Embraced Islam early and was tortured on that 

account. Al- ’IstVab, IV, p. 1813, no. 3301. 

(118) ’Abu Fukayhah (slave to Banu ‘Abd al-Dar). Embraced Islam and was 

therefore persecuted. — ’Usd al-Ghabah, V, p.273. 

(119) ‘Amir ibn Fuhayrah (slave to Tufayl ibn al-Harith). Embraced Islam early 

and was persecuted. — Ibn Hisham, p. 318; ’Usd al-Ghabh, 
III, pp. 90-91. 
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(120) Lubaynah or Lubaybah. Ibn Hisham mentions her as a slave maid to Banu 

Mu’ammal. Embraced Islam early and was persecuted, 
particularly by ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab before his conversion. — 
Ibn Hisham, 319. 

(121) ’Umm ‘Ubays (slave maid to Banu Zuhrah or Banu Taym). Embraced 

Islam very early and was persecuted on that account. — Ibn 
Hisham, p. 318; 'Usd al-Ghabah, V, 601. 

(122) Zannirah al-Rumiyyah (slave maid to Banu ‘Adiyy or Banu Makhzum). 

Embraced Islam very early and suffered persecution. — Ibn 
Hisham p. 318; ’ Usd al-Ghabah, V, 462. 

(123) Nahdiyyah and her daughter (slave maid to Banu ‘Abd al-Dar). Embraced 

Islam very early and suffered persecution. — Ibn Hisham, 
pp. 318-319. 

(124) ’Umm ’Ayman Barakah bint Tha‘labah (family-maid of the Messenger of 

Allah). Embraced Islam very early and migrated to both Abys- 
sinia and Madina. — y Usd al-Ghabah , V, p. 567. 

(125) Mihjan ibn al-’Adra‘ al-Aslami. Embraced Islam early. — Al-'lsabah, III, 

pp. 366-367, no. 7738. 

(126) Mas‘ud ibn RabTah ibn ‘Amr (of Banu al-Hun ibn Khuzaymah). 

Embraced Islam very early, before the Prophet's entry into the 
Dar al-Arqam. — y Usd al-Ghabah , IV, p. 357. 




CHAPTER XXII 

MARGOLIOUTH’S THEORY OF "ISLAM 
AS A SECRET SOCIETY" 

Apart from the question of their views regarding wahy, the orientalist’s 
assumptions regarding the early phase of the mission revolve mainly round 
three other themes, namely, (a) the period of the so-called "secret preach- 
ing"; (b) the character and motives of the early converts and (c) the contents 
and teachings of the early revelations. 

It may be recalled that Ibn Ishaq speaks of the Prophet’s having initially 
conducted his preachings "secretly". We have already examined this state- 
ment of his and have shown that in the light of the other facts mentioned by 
him in this connection and also in the light of the Qur’anic evidence it means 
personal contacts and individual approaches rather than an attempt on the 
Prophet’s part to keep his mission a "secret" to himself and his followers . 1 
This sense of Ibn Ishaq’s statement is at least rightly understood by Muir 
who states categorically that there is hardly any ground to "assign to the 
Prophet three years of secret preaching and private solicitation". Muir 
observes that for "some succeeding period" after the Prophet had received 
his call "his efforts would be naturally directed to individual persuasion and 
entreaty, but there is nothing to warrant the belief that the Prophetic claim, 
once assumed, was ever confined as an esoteric creed within the limits of a 
narrow circle." He further observes that after the short period of individual 
persuasion the Prophet received the command "to rise and preach" and forth- 
with "his appeal was made to the whole community of Mecca ." 2 

Similarly Muir generally accepts what the sources say about the early 
converts, their character and reasons for conversion. He also points out that 
they were mostly the Prophet's relatives and close firends . 3 On the basis of 
this latter fact Muir observes: "It is strongly corroborative of Mahomet's 
sincerity that the earliest converts to Islam were not only of upright cha- 
racter, but his own bosom friends and people of his household; who, being 
intimately acquainted with his private life, could not fail otherwise to have 
detected those discrepancies which ever more or less exist between the pro- 



1. Supra, pp. 5 16-517. 

2. Muir, The life of Mahomet, 3rd edn, 60. 

3. Ibid., 56-59. 
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fessions of the hypocritic deceiver abroad and his actions at home ." 1 In 
making this observation Muir actually supports Sprenger's inference which 
he acknowledges a little later on as follows: "I agree with Sprenger in con- 
sidering 'the faith of Abu Bekr the greatest guarantee of the sincerity of 
Mohammed in the beginning of his career' — and, indeed, in a modified 
sense, throughout his life ." 2 

In sharp contrast with these views are those of Margoliouth. His entire 
approach is geared to showing that the Prophet was a deceiver and imposter 
who, being ambitious and a cool judge of human character, made calculated 
preparations for playing the role of a Prophet and, for that purpose, pre- 
tended the receipt of revelations from God. Proceeding from that premise 
Margoliouth twists the sense of Ibn Ishaq's statement and builds up a theory 
of a "secret society", saying that at the age of forty Muhammad (^ ) placed 
himself at the head of a secret society . 3 Indeed Margoliouth captions his 
chapter on the early phase of the Prophet's mission as "Islam as a secret soci- 
ety ". 4 And to bring home this theme he not only makes tendentious remarks 
about the form, manner and matter of the revelations but imputes ulterior 
motives to almost everyone of the earliest converts, twisting the facts to sup- 
port and sustain his theory. 

I. THE INNUENDO AGAINST ’ABU BAKR 

To begin with, Margoliouth takes up the fact of ’Abu Bakr's being one of 
the very earliest converts and his role in winning over a few others to the 
cause of Islam. Margoliouth states that "in his thirty-ninth year Mohammed 
became acquainted or became intimate with Abu Bakr". The latter, it is said, 
in spite of his "business ability", "considerable fortune", kindly and com- 
plaisant disposition and "charming manners" which made "his company 
much sought after" by the Makkans, was nonetheless a "hero-worshipper, if 
there was one", possessing "a quality common in women, but sometimes 
present in men, i.e., readiness to follow the fortunes of someone else with 
complete and blind devotion, never questioning or looking back ". 5 
Margoliouth further says that the Prophet, being a shrewd judge of man, per- 
ceived this quality of ’Abu Bakr's and used it. Hence, when the latter's call 

1. Ibid., 54. 

2. Ibid., 56, n. 

3. Margoliouth, Mohammed , 3rd edn., p. 72. 

4. Ibid., Ch. III. 

5. Ibid., 83. 
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came "a year after their intimacy had begun" the proselytising was done "not 
by Mohammed but by Abu Bakr." 1 Margoliouth asserts that Muhammad 
(0 ) thus assumed the role of "a medium" 2 professing to produce messages 
from another world and this was made possible "due to the receptivity of 
Abu Bakr". 3 

Before proceeding further with Margoliouth's other remarks in this con- 
nection it would be worthwhile to point out the untenability of the above 
mentioned statements. He does not cite any authoirty to support the assertion 
that it was only a year before his call that the Prophet became acquainted or 
intimate with ’Abu Bakr. The sources indicate, howeever, that the two were 
intimate with each other since their boyhood. Even according to common 
sense it is highly unlikely that the two should have remained unknown to 
each other for so long a time as nearly 37 years, 4 in view of the fact that they 
both lived in the same quarter of the then very small town of Makka and in a 
society where each person saw a good deal of the other. Margoliouth’s state- 
ment is also inconsistent with what he acknowledges to be ’Abu Bakr's dis- 
tinctive quality, namely, his "charming manners" which made his company 
"much sought after" by his people. Evidently such a man could not have 
remained unacquainted with one of his own locality who, at least five years 
prior to his claim to prophethood, had acted as an arbitartor in the famous 
dispute arising out of the rebuilding of the Ka'ba. 

The reason given by Margoliouth for ’Abu Bakr's acceptance of Islam, 
namely, his being simply a hero worshipper ready to follow the fortunes of 
someone else is totally conjectural and inapplicable here; for the simple fact 
that at the very inception of his mission neither was there any particular 
development marking the Prophet out to be a hero nor did fortune smile on 
him in any way. It therefore remains to be explained why an individual with 
’Abu Bakr's business acumen should have recognized a hero in the Prophet 
before he even gained a single convert to his cause and before fortune took 
any turn in favour of him. After all, ’Abu Bakr had hitherto been no less 
wealthy and no less known in his society than the Prophet. 

1. Ibid., 83-84. 

2. Ibid., 84. It is to be noted that virtually following Margoliouth in such characterization 
of the Prophet, Maxime Rodinson calls him a "megaphone" and Bell calls him a "mouth- 
piece" of God ( T.G.U.O.S , VII, 22). 

3. Ibid., 

4. The two were almost of equal age, ’Abu Bakr being two years junior to the Prophet. 
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Margoliouth seems to suggest that ’Abu Bakr was the very first person to 
believe in the Prophet. This is celarly at variance with the unanimous state- 
ment of all the reports that Khadijah (r.a.) was the first person to believe in 
the Prophet. Margoliouth skips over the question of the first convert by pro- 
viding a sort of a back-door foot-note stating: "Noldeke, Z.D.M.G., lii, 16-21, 
makes the order of converts Khadijah, Zaid, Ali, some slaves, Sa‘d, son of 
Abu Wakkas, and Abu Bakr, with other Kurashites." 1 It must at once be 
pointed out that it is not Noldeke, but the sources, which unanimously men- 
tion Khadijah (r.a.) as the first convert. The reports of course differ regard- 
ing the order of conversion of the other persons mentioned, particularly 
Zayd, ‘All and ’Abu Bakr. This difference in the reports rather highlights the 
fact that in so far as Zayd and ‘Ali were concerned ’Abu Bakr had no hand 
in their conversion. Noldeke's "order" assigns the eighth or so place to ’Abu 
Bakr. Margoliouth does not give any reason for his regarding ’Abu Bakr an 
earlier or rather the earliest convert to Islam. The sources indicate that only 
four or five persons were converted at the instance of ’Abu Bakr. The other 
early converts, whose number was about ten times that figure, embraced 
Islam either in consequence of their own enquiries or as a result of the 
Prophet's preachings to them. Margoliouth himself recogniszes that there 
were at least some one hundred converts before the commencement of what 
he calls "publicity". 2 As will be seen presently, in spite of his twisting of 
various facts Margoliouth is unable to establish ’Abu Bakr's connection with 
the conversion of even ten persons. Hence nothing could be a worse exag- 
geration than the assertion that the Prophet's assumption of what is called the 
"role of a medium" was due to the receptivity of ’Abu Bakr or that the work 
of "proselytising" was done mainly by ’Abu Bakr. 

In spite of his misleading statement about ’Abu Bakr and the commence- 
ment of the mission Margoliouth could not ignore the position of Khadijah 
(r.a.) and the absence of ’Abu Bakr's role in her conversion. But as usual 
Margoliouth twists and misinterprets the facts in her case too. He does not 
accept as historical the incident of her meeting Waraqah ibn Nawfal after her 
husband's receipt of the revelation. Nevertheless Margoliouth asserts that her 
mind might "have been prepared by her cousin's speculations and studies for 
a revolt from the Meccan religion." 3 Having said so Margoliouth suggests 



1. Margoliouth, op. cit., p. 89, n. 

2. I bid. ,\\2. 

3. Ibid., 93. 
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that "maternal grief over her dead sons" was a factor in the process of her 
conversion. 1 To substantiate this assertion he cites a tradition 2 in which she 
is reported to have asked the Prophet whether their dead children were in 
hell. "To this question", writes Margoliouth, "the Prophet in reply produced 
a revelation: 'And whoso believe and are followed by their seed in faith unto 
them shall we attach their seed.' 3 A brilliant answer; since thereby the 
bereaved mother was assured that the eternal happiness of her dead sons was 
made conditional on her believing; .... No wonder Khadijah devoted herself 
heart and soul to the mission, and received the promise of a very special 
place in paradise." 4 

The incorrectness and anachronism in the above statements of 
Margoliouth are too obvious. He rejects the fact of Khadtjah's (r.a.) meeting 
with Waraqah; yet the inference about the latter's influence upon her is based 
on the account of that very meeting; for there is no other report which makes 
even the slightest allusion to her ever coming in contact with him or even to 
his having embraced or possessed a knowledge of Christianity. If his studies 
and speculations prepared her mind for a revolt against Makkan religion, as 
Margoliouth would have us believe, it would be only natural on her part to 
consult him as soon as her husband spoke to her about the receipt of reve- 
lation. Secondly, it is totally anachronistic to suggest that "maternal grief 
over her dead sons" entered the process of her conversion. Her reported con- 
versation with the Prophet regarding their dead sons and the revelation of the 
passage (52:21) in question were both long subsequent to her conversion and 
support for the Prophet. Thirdly, Margoliouth grossly misinterprets the pas- 
sage 52:21. It does in no way make salvation of the "seed" dependent upon 
the parents' faith. Even according to Margoliouth's own translation of the 
passage, the "seed" also must "follow" their parents "in faith". In fact the 
passage in question only emphasizes individual accountability and its last 
clause, which Margoliouth does not reproduce, unequivocally stated: "Every 
person is a pledge for his own deeds". 5 

Margoliouth in effect contradicts his innuendo only a few lines later on 

1. Ibid. 

2. Musnad, VI, 68. 

3. Q. 52:21. 

4. Margoliouth, op. tit., 93-94, citing Musnad. IV, 356. 

5. The last clause of the 'ayah 52:21 runs thus: — s 
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where, referring to the incident of fatrah (pause in the coming of wahy ) and 
Khadijah's (r.a.) having consoled the Prophet, it is said that "the strong- 
minded woman" compelled her husband "to adhere to the line which he had 
taken ". 1 Clearly Margoliouth does not see that if Waraqah's studies and 
speculations had prepared her mind for a revolt against the Makkan religion 
and if she had already been so strongly convinced of the truth of the mission 
that she "compelled" or persuaded her husband to carry on, there is no need 
to invoke her grief over her dead sons and the Prophet's alleged assurances 
of eternal happiness for them as a reason for her believing! 

In making the above mentioned statement about Khadijqh's (r.a.) role 
Margoliouth appears to have realized that it is somewhat inconsistent with 
his theory about ’Abu Bakr's role. Hence he hastens to add: "But indeed he 
[the Prophet] was compelled to continue by ’Abu Bakr who immediately 
started proselytising ." 2 It must be pointed out that the Prophet was not com- 
pelled to continue his work by anyone, neither by Khadijah nor by ’Abu 
Bakr (r.a.). Nor could there be any question of the Prophet's having persisted 
in his mission simply because of the alleged conversions made by ’Abu 
Bakr; for, even according to Margoliouth, "the first year of ’Abu Bakr's 
propaganda produced three converts ." 3 Clearly, this was no encouraging 
number nor any compelling ground for any person to persevere in his mis- 
sion. The inherent contradiction in Margoliouth's approach is that he pro- 
ceeds from the premise of the Prophet's ambition and calculated plans to 
play the role of a messenger of God but here it is suggested that the latter 
was compelled to carry on his work mainly because of the "receptivity" of 
’Abu Bakr and his proselytising work. It is also pertinent to ask, if ’Abu 
Bakr was credulous and a hero worshipper ready to follow the fortunes of 
someone, why the others should have succumbed to his "propaganda"? Were 
they also similarly hero worshippers ready to follow someone's fortune? 

A clearer refutation of Margoliouth's theory lies, however, in what he 
actually cites as the instances of conversion made by ’Abu Bakr. 
Margoliouth states that at the Prophet's desire ’Abu Bakr conducted his 
propaganda "with profound secrecy" and that "from the first" he was helped 
by an Abyssinian slave, Bilal, who was, in Margoliouth's word, the "third" 



1. Margoliouth, op. cit., 95. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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convert to Islam and to whom might be attributed "some of the Abyssinian 
elements" in the Prophet's productions. Bilal was "after a time purchased and 
manumitted by ’Abu Bakr ". 1 

Here Margoliouth makes a number of misstatements. It is not an estab- 
lished fact that Bilal was the third convert to Islam, nor is it at all true that 
the so-called Abyssinian elements in the Qur’an had their origin in Bilal. 
Most important of all, his conversion was no "secret" affair. On the contrary, 
it was because of his open profession of Islam and the resultant inhuman 
persecution inflicted upon him by his master that moved the Prophet and 
’Abu Bakr and led to his purchase and manumission by the latter . 2 
Margoliouth clearly misleads his readers when he cites Bilal's case by way 
of showing ’Abu Bakr's "secret" proselytising work. The incidents of per- 
secution of Bilal, who was undoubtedly one of the very earliest converts, 
and his consequent purchase and manumission by ’Abu Bakr, were not and 
could not have been matters of what is called "profound secrecy". They 
rather decisively belie and explode the theory of secret proselytisation. 

II. THE IMPUTATION AGAINST 
‘UTHMAN IBN ‘AFFAN (R.A.) AND OTHERS 

Thus having dealt with what Margoliouth calls the third convert to Islam, 
he takes up the case of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan (r.a.). Margoliouth says that the 
latter loved the Prophet's fair daughter Ruqayyah (r.a.) and "learned to his 
chagrin that she had been betrothed to another." He therefore poured his 
grief into the firendly ears of ’Abu Bakr whose conversation, states 
Margoliouth, gave him hope that the Prophet's daughter could still be his if 
only he acknowledged the latter's mission. The Prophet presently passed by. 
"Abu Bakr whispered something into his ear and the affair was arranged. 
Othman became a believer and Rukayyah became his wife ." 3 

It is of course a fact that the Prophet's two daughters, Ruqayyah and 
‘Umm Kulthum (r.a.) had before his call to Prophethood been betrothed 
respectively to two sons of ’Abu Lahab, his uncle. It is also a fact that sub- 
sequently, after the break-up of that engagement, both the daughters were 
successively married to ‘Uthman (r.a.), one after the death of the other. 
Margoliouth grossly twists these facts to build up his story about ‘Uthman’s 



1. Ibid., 95-96. 

2. See Ibn Hisham, I, 317-319. 

3. Margoliouth, op. cit., 91. 
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conversion and thus attempts, at one stroke, to castigate the character of all 
the three persons involved. Margoliouth of course does not cite any source 
for this story of his simply because he could lay his hand on none. But apart 
from the question of source the bare elements of the story and common 
sense belie Margoliouth's innuendo. ‘Uthman (r.a.) was of course converted 
at ’Abu Bakr's instance and that also in the first year of the mission. But the 
engagement of the Prophet's daughters with ’Abu Lahab's sons was broken 
up in the third or fourth year of the mission, and that also not at all at the 
Prophet's desire but solely at the instance of ’Abu Lahab and his wife ‘Umm 
Jamil who by then had turned deadly against him on account of his mission. 
It is also to be noted that ’Abu Lahab broke the engagement not of 
Ruqayyah (r.a.) alone but of the other daughter of the Prophet too. At the ini- 
tial stage of his mission the Prophet was naturally eager to have his own 
kith and kin solidly behind him. It is thus simply unreasonable to assume 
that he would at that stage contemplate taking such a step as was sure to 
create disruption and division within his own clan and family and to alienate 
his own uncle ’Abu Lahab who till that time had obviously shown no hosti- 
lity towards him. The unwisdom of the alleged attempt would have been 
obvious to any person with an iota of common sense; for the alleged step 
would have at the most gained the adhesion of only one individual at the 
cost of the sure estrangement and hostility of an uncle and an influential 
family of his own clan. No reasonable person would have failed to see the 
net loss in the alleged deal. 

Again, ‘Uthman belonged to the sister clan of ‘Abd Shams which, like 
Banu Hashim, was from among the sons of ‘Abd Manaf. Also ‘Uthman's 
maternal grandmother, Bayda’, daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, was the 
Prophet's paternal aunt. Hence ‘Uthman was no stranger to the Prophet's 
family. If, therefore, he was fascinated by Ruqayyah (r.a.) he could easily 
have proposed to marry her instead of waiting to see her betrothed to another 
person and then to disclose the suppressed fascination to ’Abu Bakr. The 
utter falsehood of the story is highlighted by the dramatic touch given by 
Margoliouth to it. It is stated that while ‘Uthman was thus disclosing his 
secret to ’Abu Bakr (r.a.) the Prophet "presently passed by", "Abu Bakr 
whispered something into his ear and the affair was arranged". As if the 
Prophet was passing by with a ready intention to break the engagement of 
his daughters so that he gave an instant decision regarding so serious a mat- 
ter without hesiatating to consider the pros and cons of the step, its con- 
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sequences upon the happiness of his daughters, upon his own mission and 
upon his relationship with his own uncle and family who had admittedly not 
yet shown any hostility towards him. Last but not least, if a promise of get- 
ting the hand of Ruqqyyah was ‘Uthman's (r.a.) sole consideration for con- 
version, why should he have waited for three years or so to have that pro- 
mise fulfilled? 

After having fabricated this absurd story about ‘Uthman's conversion 
Margoliouth deals one by one with the conversion of ten other persons, 
namely, (1) Khalid ibn Sa‘id, (2) ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘ud, (3) ‘Uthman ibn 
Maz‘un, (4) Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, (5) ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
‘Awf, (6) Miqdad, (7) ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan, (8) Al-Zubayr ibn al-‘Awwam 
(9) Sa‘d ibn ’Abi Waqqas and (10) Talhah ibn ‘Ubayd Allah. 1 Of these per- 
sons nos. 5, 8, 9 and 10 were no doubt converted at ’Abu Bakr's instance. 
No.l, Khalid ibn Sa‘td may also be included in that group. The rest, how- 
ever, cannot be regarded as ’Abu Bakr's converts even according to the facts 
mentioned by Margoliouth himself. Thus with regard to no. 2., ‘Abd Allah 
ibn Mas‘ud, the tradition cited simply shows that he met the Prophet when 
the latter was going to some place accompanied by ’Abu Bakr. The meeting 
of course led to ‘Abd Allah's conversion; but no special credit goes to ’Abu 
Bakr simply because he was with the Prophet at the time of the meeting. Nor 
does the tradition suggest that ’Abu Bakr took the Prophet there and intro- 
duced ‘Abd Allah to him. Similarly the tradition cited in connection with no. 
3., ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un, says that he came one day to sit with the Prophet 
and there accepted Islam after some conversation. 2 There is no mention of 
’Abu Bakr at all in connection with ‘Uthman ibn Maz‘un's conversion. 
Regarding no. 4, Sa‘id ibn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, Margoliouth himself 
notes that though dissatisfaction with pagan beliefs might have led Zayd to 
Islam, "he is not reckoned among ’Abu Bakr's proselytes." 3 With regard to 
nos. 6 and 7 (Miqdad and ‘Utbah) the facts mentioned by Margoliouth do in 
no way indicate ’Abu Bakr's connection with their conversion. 4 Thus the 
instances and facts cited by Margoliouth show that not more than ten per- 
sons at the most were converted at ’Abu Bakr's instance. This number, as 
already indicated, was only a fraction of the total number of the early con- 

1. Ibid., 98-99. 

2. Ibid., 99 (citing Musnad I, 318). 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid., 99-100 
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verts. Nor do these instances sustain the theory of a secret propaganda drive 
conducted by ’Abu Bakr on behalf of the Prophet. 

III. THE ALLEGED EVIDENCES OF SECRECY 

To sustain the theory of a secret society Margoliouth advances a number 
of assumptions. For instance, he alludes to the famous remark of the Prophet 
that every person to whom Islam was presented at first expressed some hesi- 
tation and asked some questions about it excepting ’Abu Bakr who accepted 
it unhesitatingly and unquestioningly. Margoliouth interprets this statement 
of the Prophet as indicating that from the first the proselytes were required 
to undertake "some serious obligation, such as those who are admitted to 
secret societies undertake" and that the "repugnance" spoken of was due to 
the anxiety which the converts felt in committing themselves to something 
for life, "specially when that something is an unknown quantity, a course of 
which the issue is unknown”. 1 

Needless to point out that this statement of Margoliouth is a pure con- 
jecture without any evidence in its support. The hesitation spoken of by the 
Prophet was not due to the requirement to undertake any serious and unspe- 
cified obligation, of which there is no mention whatsoever in the sources, 
but simply to the usual heart-searchings on the part of any person who thinks 
of taking such a momentous step in his life as changing his religion. 
Margoliouth's own admission that the supposed obligation was unspecified 
falsifies the assumption that it was either "serious" or characteristic of a 
secret organization. For, it is manifestly absurd to characterize something as 
"serious" when there is no indication whatsoever of the nature and extent of 
that supposed something. Indeed, there is no mention in the sources that the 
converts were ever required to undertake any secret obligation. The only 
obligation was to believe in and worship the One Only God and, of course, 
to believe that Muhammad (0 ) was His Messenger. Margoliouth's assump- 
tion is an obvious misinterpretation of a plain statement of the Prophet in 
appreciation of ’Abu Bakr's devotion and faith without any reflection on the 
others. 

In the same strain and for the same purpose of bringing home the theme 
of "Islam as a secret society" Margoliouth states that salah or prayer of the 
Muslims was performed in "strict privacy", their meetings "were fixed with 



1. Ibid., 101-102. 
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great caution ” 1 and the Prophet "produced” revelations through the process 
of "mysterious seances" in the presenece of only the converts, excluding 
strangers from the scene . 2 It is further stated that the Prophet used to go into 
seclusion and "hiding places", such as hill-caves, in order to produce reve- 
lation . 3 "Moreover", states Margoliouth, "in the early period none were 
admitted to see the Prophet in the character of whom the missionary was not 
sure, and who had not been prepared to venerate ." 4 

These remarks of Margoliouth suggest as if, after the receipt of revelation 
the Prophet had withdrawn himself from public view and conducted the 
work of gaining converts only through a secret agent! Anyone conversant 
with the facts knows that such was never the case. It was only at a sub- 
sequent stage when the Prophet's life was threatened by the Makkan opposi- 
tion that his followers took care not to admit suspicious characters to his pre- 
sence before taking prior steps for his safety. But neither then, nor earlier, 
did the Prophet remain out of public sight and approach, nor was he con- 
stantly guarded by his folllowers. Margoliouth's statement in this regard and 
also his statement relating to the Muslims' prayers and meetings seem to 
have reference to the situation when the Prophet took Dar al-Arqam as the 
venue for meetings and prayers . 5 Indeed Margoliouth specifically refers to 
this fact a little afterwards 6 as yet another argument in support of his theory. 
The taking of Dar-al-Arqam as the venue for prayer and meetings was the 
result of publicity and the consequent Makkan opposition to the mission. It 
was in no way a consequence of the secret and esoteric nature of the mis- 
sion. As regards Margoliouth's remarks about the manner of the coming of 
revelation, it has already been dealt with eariler . 7 It may only be noted here 
that whatever might have been the manner, the fact and claim of the receipt 
of revelation by the Prophet was no secret thing, neither to the "proselytes" 
nor to the Makkan unbelievers. 

A third assumption of Margoliouth's is that the Prophet, according to 

1. Ibid., 103. 

2. Ibid., 104-105. 

3. Ibid., 108. 

4. Ibid., 106. 

5. See supra , p.5 19 and infra , p.652. 

6. Margoliouth, op. cit ., 108. 

7. Supra , pp. 410-422. 
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him, discouraged publicity. In support of this assumption Margoliouth cites 
the case of the conversion of ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah. He is stated to have offered 
to join the Prophet openly, "but”, says Margoliouth, "was forbidden to do so, 
since he would serve the cause better by returning to his own country ". 1 The 
circumstances of ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasah's conversion have been related earlier . 2 
The Prophet asked him not to declare his conversion at Makka in order to 
enable him to escape persecution at the hands of the Makkan unbelievers 
who did not distinguish between inhabitants of the city and visitors to it in 
this respect. In thus warning ‘Amr the Prophet did not intend to keep the 
mission a secret. He had similarly asked ’Abu Dhar al-Ghifari not to venture 
an open announcement of his change of faith at Makka. He disregarded the 
counsel of caution only to be severely manhandled by the unbelievers . 3 Such 
warnings given by the Prophet to converts from outside Makka and such 
assaults by the Makkans on those of the converts who disregarded the warn- 
ings only emphasize the undisguised nature of the mission. They were in no 
way symptomatic of a supposedly secret and esoteric organization. 

Another highly prejudiced assertion of Margoliouth's is that the Prophet 
and ’Abu Bakr, according to him, used their wealth to retain their hold upon 
the converts by providing them "temporal relief'. To substantiate this asser- 
tion Margoliouth refers to the Prophet's or rather the Qur’an's declaration 
that he sought no material gains through his mission and "to the end", 
emphasizes Margoliouth, the Prophet "refused either to enjoy the Alms him- 
self, or to allow any members of his family to enjoy them. The most success- 
ful of the mediums play this card ". 4 Margoliouth further says that manumis- 
sion of believers was declared to be a pious duty and ’Abu Bakr acted on 
that principle . 5 It is also alleged that several persons were lured into Islam 
by bribes . 6 

It is not surprising that Margoliouth would thus twist a fact which is one 
of the strongest proofs of the absence of any sordid motive on the Prophet's 
part in his mission to show that he used his wealth to further the cause of his 

1. Margoliouth, op. cit., 107-108. 

2. Supra , pp. 536-537. 

3. Supra , pp. 537-538. 

4. Margoliouth, op. cit., 113. 

5. Ibid., 109. 

6. Ibid., 1 14, citing Musnad, II, 212 and III, 175. 
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mission. But the reader is simply unable to see how even this twisting of the 
fact could be an evidence in support of the theory of a secret society. That 
’Abu Bakr purchased and manumitted a number of slaves who had 
embraced Islam and had in consequence been subjected to the most inhuman 
persecution by their masters is well known. It is also true that several con- 
verts, who lost their trade and means of livelihood on account of their 
change of faith were supported and maintained not by the Prophet, nor by 
’Abu Bakr only, but by other well-to-do converts. These were instances of 
mutual help and steps to rescue the weak and poor converts from persecution 
and death at the hands of the unbelievers. In any case they are in no way 
illustrative of a secret and esoteric organization. No person could have been 
subjected to persecution, nor would a trader or craftsman have incurred the 
hostility of their community and thus lose their custom unless their change 
of faith was known. Nor could the purchase and manumission of slaves in 
the then Makkan society be in any way a secret transaction. 

More glaringly untrue is the allegation that some persons were lured into 
Islam by bribes. In support of this allegation Margoliouth cites Musnad III, 
175 where a report by ’Anas (r.a.) occurs to the effect that one day a man 
came to the Prophet and begged him for some material help. He gave the 
man an entire flock of sheep then grazing between two hills. The man 
returned to his people and called upon them to accept Islam, adding that 
Muhammad (0) was so generous that he bestowed like a person who did 
not care about the exhaustion of his wealth nor about his becoming poor 
thereby. ’Anas further says that even though sometimes a man accepted Islam 
out of sordid motives, not a day passed before his faith became dearer to him 
than all the wealth of the world. 1 Clearly, Margoliouth has sought support 
for his allegation from this report. In doing so he has either misunderstood or 
ignored the three obvious aspects of the report. In the first place, he ignores 
the fact that ’Anas gives this report of an incident which took place at Madina 
and at a very late stage in the Prphet’s life, and not at Makka, not to speak of 
the period when he is alleged to have been acting as the chief of a secret 
society. For ’Anas was an inhabitant of Madina and was bom only ten years 

1 . Musnad, III, 175. The text of the report runs as follows: 
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before the migration . 1 Secondly, the report clearly states that the Prophet’s 
gift was made on the person's asking for help. The transaction was in no way 
even an indirect bribery, for it was neither secret nor made conditional on 
the recipient's or his peoples' acceptance of Islam. Nor does the report say 
that they became Muslims in consequence of that gift. Thirdly, lest there 
should be any confusion regarding the report ’Anas very clearly states that 
even if material considerations led a person to embrace Islam, he was soon a 
changed man and valued his faith far more than any earthly gain. Thus, far 
from giving an instance of the use of money for gaining converts the report 
merely emphasizes the Prophet's liberality on the one hand and the edifying 
influence of the faith on the other. 

Even the fact of the convert's unflinching faith and refusal to recant under 
the severest persecution has been twisted by Margoliouth to seek evidence 
for his theory. Thus, referring to the rule which was laid down much sub- 
sequently and which prescribed death penalty for an apostate he says that 
this was the "ordinary rule of the secret society" which was "avowed" so 
"soon as Islam became strong" and that the fact that many a convert 
remained faithful under persecution points to the existence of the rule since 
the early stage of Islam . 2 Clearly, Margoliouth's proposition here contradicts 
his assumption. He admits that the rule in question was made or announced 
subsequently when Islam became strong. He does not explain why a sup- 
posed rule characteristic of a secret society should have been announced or 
avowed by Islam when it admittedly was neither a secret group nor under- 
standably in need of it. It may also be noted that the viability of such a rule 
with reference to any organization depends upon its inherent strength; and 
efficacy of the rule depends upon its enforceability; for conformity to it is 
induced only by a fear generated by examples of its enforcement. In the 
early stage of Islam it was admittedly very weak; so it could neither make 
such a rule nor think of enforcing it. There is also no instance whatsoever of 
the application or an attempt at application of the supposed rule during the 
whole of the Makkan period though, according to Margoliouth, several per- 
sons are stated to have abandoned Islam after having embraced it . 3 

Thus Margoliouth's theory of "Islam as a secret society" is ill-conceived, 

1. Al-’Isabah, I, 71, no. 277. 

2. Margoliouth, op, cit., 114. 

3. Ibid., 89, 122. 
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ill-argued and untenable. As regards his views about revelation it has already 
been mentioned that he assumes that the Prophet feigned and practised 
seances to "produce" it and that its matter and contents were drawn from 
Jadaeo-Christian sources. The questions have already been dealt with, so 
they need not detain us here . 1 Margoliouth rightly observes, however, that 
from the very beginning the Prophet must have made a distinct departure 
from the prevailing ideas and practices of paganism and must have 
announced "some of the ordinances of Islam"; for, in Margoliouth's own 
words, "it is by no means sufficient to warn people of the terrors of the Day 
of Judgement; some answer must be given to the question, what shall I do to 
be saved? And that answer, in order that it may satisfy, must involve certain 
injunctions. There appear to have been commands to wash the clothes, and 
to avoid the idols ". 2 Earlier Margoliouth states that "the distinctive features 
of Mohammed's teachings, as opposed to the ideas of paganism were from 
first to last the doctrine of a future life, and of the unity of God ". 3 



1. Supra, ch. IX. 

2. Margoliouth, op , cit., 94. (The allusion is to Q. 74:4-5) 

3. Ibid., 88. 




CHAPTER XXIII 

THE BELL- WATT THEORY ABOUT THE CONTENTS 
OF EARLY REVELATIONS 

Before making a survey of the early Muslims Watt deals with what he 
calls the "primary message". This he does in order to relate the teachings of 
the early Qur’anic passages to the contemporary Makkan socio-economic 
situation and, on the basis of this "relevance to contemporary situation", to 
give a socio-economic interpretation of the rise of Islam in general and its 
acceptance by the early converts in particular. He differs sharply from 
Margoliouth who, as noted above, at least admits that from the very start the 
Prophet made a distinct departure from the prevailing ideas and practices of 
paganism and that the distinctive features of his teachings were, "from first 
to last the doctrine of future life, and that of the unity of God". Watt, how- 
ever, would have us believe that the Prophet did neither make any distinct 
departure from pagan beliefs and practices nor did he clearly spell out mono- 
theism. According to Watt, the Prophet at the beginning simply developed 
some vague ideas about monotheism but particularly stressed only the 
"goodnees" and "power" of God and man’s duty of gratitude to Him. In 
advancing this theory Watt simply adopts and develops the view of his pre- 
ceptor Bell who suggests that "to begin with" Muhammad ( gg ) did not 
"speak against the other gods but simply set forth the claims of Allah to 
gratitude ". 1 The following is a summary of how Watt adopts and develops 
this view. 

I. WATT'S IDENTIFICATION OF THE EARLY PASSAGES 
AND THEIR TEACHINGS 

Watt divides his chapter on "The Primary Message " 2 into four sections. 
These are captioned respectively as "The Dating of the Qur’an" 3 , "The Con- 
tents of the Early Passages ", 4 "The Relevance of the Message to the Con- 
temporary Situation " 5 and "Further Reflections ". 6 Excepting the first section 

1. R. Bell, "The Beginning of Muhammad's Religious Activity”, T.G.U.O.S . , VII, 16-24, 
specially p. 20. 

2. M. at M., Chap. Ill, pp. 62-85. 

3. Ibid., 60-61. 

4. Ibid., 62-72. 

5. Ibid., 72-79. 

6. lbid.19-%5. 
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the other three sections are again divided into a number of sub-sections. 
These will be noticed as we proceed with our discussion. 

In the first section, "The dating of the Qur’an", Watt recalls the work of 
Theodore Noldeke who, writing in the late nineteenth century, arranged the 
surahs in four periods, three Makkan and one Madinan, on the assumption 
that they were either earlier or later according as the ’ ayahs were shorter or 
longer. The "chief advance" upon that work, according to Watt, is that of 
Richard Bell. The latter, taking his cue from the fact that most surahs con- 
tain passages revealed at different times, split almost each and every surah 
into small passages according to his view of the unity and coherence of their 
themes and attempted to date them. 1 Watt bases his selection of the early 
passages on the conclusions of these two scholars saying that he has taken 
into account "those surahs or parts of surahs which are described both as 
'first Meccan period'" by Noldeke and as "'early' or 'early Meccan'" by Bell. 
Within this group, further states Watt, he has left aside those passages 
"where opposition to Muhammad and the Qur’an was expressed or implied", 
on the ground "that before opposition could arise some message which 
tended to arouse opposition must have been proclaimed". 2 The passages 
selected by him are: 

96 (surat al-‘Alaq): 1-8 
74 (" al-Muddaththir): 1-10 
106 ( " Quraysh) 

90 ( " al-Balad)\ 1-11 
93 (" al-Duha) 

86 ( " al-Tariq): 1-10 
80 ( " ‘Abasa) 1-32 

87 ( " al-’A‘ld): 1-9; 14-15 
84 (" al-Inshiqaq): 1-12 

88 (" al-Ghashiyah): 18-20 

51 ( " al-Dhariyat ): 1-6 

52 ( " al-Tur ): "some verses" 

55 ( " al-Rahmari) 

1 . Supra , pp. 21-23 for a discussion on Bell's dating of the Qur’an. 

2. Watt, op. cit. y p. 61. 
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Thus having selected what he thinks to be the early passages of the 
Qur’an Watt proceeds, in section II of his chapter, to discuss the contents of 
these early passages. In the sub-section (a) captioned God's goodness and 
power , Watt quotes in translation parts of a number of the above mentioned 
passages 1 and states that these emphasize God's goodness and power, 
particularly His creation and guidance of man, provision for his sustenance 
and the creation of the heavenly bodies, together with stressing "the tran- 
sitoriness of the created existence and the permanence of the Creator". 2 He 
then makes two observations. He says that these passages show that the 
Qur’an does not present the existence of God as something unknown, but 
assumes a vague belief in Him which it makes "more precise and vigorous" 
by stressing "that various common events are to be attributed to Him". Watt 
adds that this "tends to confirm the view that the conception of God had 
been seeping through to the Arabs from Judaeo-Christian monotheism". 3 
Secondly, he says that though this emphasis on the power and goodness of 
God was a first step towards correcting the pagans' misconception of God as 
somewhat analogous to the other gods, "there is no mention of the unity of 
God", no stress "on this doctrine and no denunciation of idolatry". The pur- 
pose of the early passages, he asserts, was simply "to develop positively cer- 
tain aspects of the vague belief in God", already existing among thoughtful 
Makkans, without highlighting the "contrast between this belief, with its tol- 
erance of secondary gods, and a strict monotheism." 4 

In sub-section (b) Watt draws attention to another aspect of the message 
of the early passages, namely, their emphasis on the return to God for judge- 
ment and on the Day of Judgement. In substantiation of this point he refers 
specifically to 96:8; 74:8-10, 80:22; 86:4 and 84:12 which he quotes in 
translation. 5 A third aspect of the early message is dealt with in sub-section 
(c) which Watt captions Man's response — gratitude and worship. In this 
connection he refers to the expressions tagha (^) and istaghna 
which he interprets as "to be insolent" and "to act presumptuously" and 

1. The passages translated are 96:1-5; 90:4, 8-10; 80:17-22; 87:1-3, 6-8; 55:1-3, 9-11, 
20f.; 93:3-8; 106; 88:17-20. 

2. Watt, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

3. Ibid ., p. 63. 

4. Ibid ., p. 64. 

5. Ibid., pp. 64-66. 
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observes that the Makkans, because of their financial strength, "felt them- 
selves independent of any higher power" and lost their "sense of creature- 
liness". 1 The early passages aim at rectifying this attitude and emphasize 
gratitude. And since gratitude "finds expression in worship", there are sev- 
eral commands to worship in the early passages, such as 74:3 f.; 106 and 
87:14 f. "Worship", concludes Watt, "was a distinctive feature of 
Muhammad’s community from the first" and opposition "was early directed 
against the performance of worship". 2 

Similarly in sub-section (d) Watt deals with what he considers the fourth 
aspect of the early message which he terms "generosity and purification". He 
connects generosity with purification by his interpretation of the expressions 
tazakka / yatazakka occurring in some of the early passages. Indeed he 
devotes his Excursus D 3 to this subject and, on the basis of his conclusions 
there says that tazakka in the early Makkan and early Madinan passages "is 
dependent on similar use of the root in Hebrew, Aramaic and Syriac" and 
that it thus means "the moral purity of which a vague idea had been formed 
in the Arab mind through Judaeo-Christian influence." 4 Therefore, he 
argues, the expression carries almost the same meaning as "righteousness or 
uprightness" and is used as "a comprehensive description of what is involved 
in the following of Muhammad in the earliest period with special emphasis 
on the ethical side." 5 In his search for this ethical side Watt quotes in 
translation 90:11; 104:1-3; 92:5-11; 53:54; 100:6-11; 89:18-21; 68:17-33; 
69:33-35; 51:17-19 and 70: 17 6 and says that the "content of these passages 
amounts simply to this that it is good to feed the poor and destitute and bad 
to gather wealth for oneself." 7 Thus, in effect, Watt identifies tazakka with 
generosity and concludes that the "early Qur’anic ethic is entirely confined 
to matters of generosity and niggardliness or miserliness..." 8 

Finally, in sub-section (e) Watt points out that another aspect of the early 

1. Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

2. Ibid., p. 67. 

3. Ibid., pp. 165-169. 

4. Ibid., pp. 68-69. 

5. Ibid., p. 69. 

6. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

7. Ibid., p. 70. 

8. Ibid., p. 71. 
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message is that it refers to Muhammad's (^ ) special vocation as nadhtr and 
mudhakkir. He states that the word ’ andhara corresponds closely to the Eng- 
lish 'warn' which means "informing a person of something of a dangerous, 
harmful, or fearful nature, so as to put him on his guard against it or put him 
in fear of it". It also implies that "the conception of judgement in some form 
must have been present from the beginning ." 1 Thus, concludes Watt, in the 
early passages "the function of Muhammad is confined to bringing to men's 
attention the matters mentioned in sub-sections (a) and ( b ) above", i.e., to 
"God's goodness and power" and "the return to God for judgement ". 2 

II. EXAMINATION OF THE ASSUMPTIONS 
(A) FAULTY SELECTION OF THE PASSAGES 

Thus does Watt identify what he thinks the various aspects of the early 
message and the primary role of the Prophet. The early passages do of 
course speak about God's goodness and power, about the return to Him for 
judgement, about the Day of Judgement and about man's duty to be grateful 
and to perform worship. It is also true that the early revelations disapprove 
of gross materialism and selfishness and call for generosity and kindness. 
But it is not at all correct to say that there is "no mention of the unity of 
God", no emphasis on this doctrine and "no denunciation of idolatry". It is 
also not true that at the early stage the Prophet's role was confined to calling 
men's attention only to God's goodness and power and to be grateful and per- 
form worship as an expression of gratitude. Watt makes these assertions by a 
faulty selection of the early passages, by faulty interpretations of them and 
by a series of faulty assumptions. Neither the facts, nor reason, nor even the 
tenor of his own arguments sustain his conclusions. 

The obvious fault in his selection of the passages lies in the fact that the 
dating of Qur’anic passages as made by Bell, on which Watt largely bases 
his statements, is not conclusive. As pointed out elsewhere , 3 not to speak of 
the Muslim scholars, even Western scholars do not universally accept Bell's 
dating. Watt himself entertains serious reservations about it saying, as he 
does here, that the results obtained by Bell, "though highly probable, are not 
altogether certain, since alternative views are often possible ." 4 Neddless to 

1. Ibid. 

2. Ibid ., p. 72. 

3. Supra, pp. 21-23. 

4. Watt, op. cit ., p. 61 . 
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point out, it is clearly hazardous to proceed on such uncertain grounds to 
make so unusual pronouncements on the contents of early Islamic 
revelations. 

But Watt does not confine himself even to those passages that are 
regarded as early by both Noldeke and Bell. Within this group, as he says, 
he leaves aside those that presuppose the growth of opposition because 
"before opposition could arise some message which tended to arouse opposi- 
tion must have been proclaimed". This criterion is not at all a safe guide in 
the present case, for opposition and objections to the Prophet's claim to pro- 
phethood and to the message he delivered developed from the very begin- 
ning. This fact seems to have been recognized by both Noldeke and Bell so 
that they did not adopt this criterion in determining the early passages. And 
Watt himself does not appear in practice to have adhered strictly to the prin- 
ciple he enunciates; and he is aware of it. For, after having named the pas- 
sages he selects he says that it is conceivable that some of them "are to be 
dated after the first appearance of opposition, but since they are logically 
prior to it" he has disregarded this possibility. 1 It is not clear what he means 
by saying that they are conceivably posterior to the appearance of opposition 
"but logically prior to it". As will be shown presently, a number of passages 
which he has selected contain very clear indicatoins of the growth of opposi- 
tion. Also, in his search for the "ethic" of the early message he in fact quotes 
a number of passages designated as early by both Noldeke and Bell though 
they contain unmistakable indications of the growth of opoisition. These 
passages are: 104:1-3; 92:5-11; 68:17-33; 53:54 f.; 100:6-11; 89:18-21; 
69:33-35; 51:17-19 and 70:17 f. 2 They are different from the list he gives at 
his p. 61 as early passages. 

That opposition arose from the very beginning of the mission is in effect 
recognized also by Watt when he says that worship "was a distinctive fea- 
ture of Muhammad’s community from the first" and opposition "was early 
directed against" its performance. 3 While saying this Watt ought to have 
pondered what the implications of the worship could have been that aroused 
opposition. As will be shown presently, he has not only failed to do so, but 
has either misunderstood or misinterpreted the commands to worship con- 



1. Watt, op. cit., p. 61. 

2. Ibid., pp. 69-70. 

3. Ibid., p. 67. 
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tained in several of the early passages. In any case, by his own admission 
and practice Watt has not quite conformed to the criterion laid down by him 
and has selected some of the passages as early, though they presuppose the 
growth of opposition, because they seem to support his view, while he has 
left aside others of the same category understandably because they do not 
support what he intends to advance. 

If this had not been done and if a little objective approach had been made 
it could have been seen that a number of the early passages do unequivocally 
enunciate monotheism and reject idolatry. 1 It should be recalled here that 
most scholars think that at least some 20 to 25 passages and surahs must 
have been revealed before the Prophet started preaching the message; and 
Watt himself quotes some 22 in his search for the primary message. If only 
his list is modified, and it ought to be modified, but keeping within the limit 
of 20 to 25 passages and surahs, one would get a very different picture. Thus 
surah 1 ( al-Fatihah ), which is only the fifth in the order of revelation 
according to Muslim scholars and which is counted as 8th and 6th respec- 
tively by Rodwell and Muir, contain a very clear statement of monotheism. 
And although its last 'ayah is sometimes supposed to have reference to some 
"unspecified sects", as Margoliouth puts it, the meaning would be clear and 
universal even if such implications are not assumed. Similarly the early part 
of surah 73 ( al-Muzzammil ), at least its first 9 or 10 ’ayahs, which passage is 
traditionally counted as only the third in the order of revelation and which is 
regarded as 3rd, 20th and 23rd respectively by Rodwell, Jeffery and 
Noldeke, states in its ’ayah 9 that Allah is the "Lord of the East and the 
West, there is none worthy of worship except He. So take Him as Guardian." 

Y' *_Jj Y *-> yi. J j-Ui It is further to be noted that this par- 

ticular passage does not contain any allusion whatsoever to the growth of 
opposition. Again surah 112 ( al-Ikhlas ), which is counted by the Muslim 
scholars as the 22nd in the order of revelation but which is assigned the 10th 
and the 20th position respectively by Rodwell and Muir, is a classic state- 
ment on monotheism and an uncompromising rejection of idolatry. So is the 
case with surah 109 {al- Kafir un) which the Muslim scholars count as the 
18th in the order of revelation but which is placed as the 12th by Rodwell. 

Watt not only leaves aside such surahs and passages. Even of those 
surahs from which he selects some passages, he carefully excludes those 



1 . See supra, pp. 390-400. 
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very portions that strongly speak of monothesim, though they do not contain 
any indication of the growth of opposition. A glaring instance is his treat- 
ment of surah 51 ( al-Dhdriyat ) of which he takes ’ ayahs 1-6 but specifically 
excludes its 'ayah 51 which states: "And do not set with Allah another 'ilah 
(object of worship); I am from Him a wamer to you, clear and explicit." 
Watt’s reason for excluding it from his list is that, according to Bell, "it is 
probably a later addition". And in support of this supposition and probability 
Watt further states that the 'ayah "certainly sounds like the repetition of a 
point already made; had it been a fresh point it would have received greater 
emphasis." 1 Now, it must at once be pointed out that this 'ayah, together 
with its five preceding ones, constitute a compact passage and it draws atten- 
tion to what Watt calls God’s goodness and power. Also it does not contain 
any indication of the growth of opposition. More importantly, it emphasizes 
the Prophet's role as nadhir (wamer) of which Watt is particularly cognizant, 
including an indication of the subject-matter of his warning. Thus by Watt's 
own criteria, as also Bell's, this passage ought to have been included in the 
list of early revelations. The only reason which appears to have induced 
Watt to exclude it from his list is the presence in it of a clear enunciation of 
monotheism. That the passage is a unit would be clear if it is quoted here. It 
runs as follows: 

^U) jfr jj LaU- J S' * 0 > jl Ulj •LjL ^ 

jijj Ji\ J^\(. Ig— JJ * J^a jjjj ^ ^}J \jjA3 # 

( o ^ - 1 V: o \ ) 

"And the sky. We have made it with Hands and verily We are expanding (it). 2 And 
the earth We have spread it; and how excellently do We spread! And of everything 
We have made pairs, that you may receive instruction. Hence, flee to Allah; surely I 
am from Him a warner to you, clear and explicit. And do not set with Allah another 
y ilah (object of worship); certainly I am from Him a warner to you, clear and 
explicit." (51:47-51) 

Nothing could be a more emphatic and explicit enunciation of the doc- 
trine of monotheism and an exhortation to the audience to "flee" to Allah 
from what they were on. Also, nothing could be a greater emphasis on the 
Prophet's role as wamer and a clearer exposition of what he was warning 
against. It is therefore strange that Watt resorts to the argument that "had it 

1. Ibid., p. 64. 

2. See supra pp. 309-310 for the significance of this expression. 
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been a fresh point it would have received greater emphasis.” It is not 
conceivable what greater emphasis could have been there on the subject! But 
since Watt counts the first six ’ ayahs of the surah as among the very early 
passages to be revealed, and since he also regards its 51st 'ayah as a ’’later 
addition” but nonetheless a repetition of a point already made, it would have 
been only logical on his part if he had pursued the question in an attempt to 
identify the passages that were earlier than this one and that first made the 
point of which 5 1 :5 1 is said to be a "repetition”. Watt does not, however, do 
anything of that sort. 

Equally subjective and arbitrary is his treatment of surah 52 ( al-Tur ). 
He does not at first specify any 'ayah or passage from it but simply 
points out that "some verses” of it are early. Later on in his sub-section 
(b) dealing with "the return to God for judgement” he cites and quotes 
'ayahs 7 and 8 of the surah which, as he notes, emphasize "the reality 
and certainty” of judgement and punishment. 1 The two 'ayahs run as fol- 
lows:^ jib ja a) u * 'jJ "Verily the punishment of your Lord is 

sure to come to pass; there is none who can avert it". The initial six 'ayahs 
of the surah are "oaths" emphasizing this statement. It may be noted that the 
first six 'ayahs of the previous surah (51 al-Dhariyat) which Watt includes 
in his list and which also he quotes in this sub-section speak about the same 
thing. The first four ’ ayahs are "oaths" emphasizing what follows in 'ayahs 
5-6 which state: "Verily what you have been promised (i.e., warned about) is 
true. The Judgement is sure to come to pass"<^ jiy) Ji o\j * ojjs. y Urj^> 

Now it is simply inconceivable that either these six (in effect 2) 2 'ayahs 
or the two 'ayahs of surah 52 (al-Tur) should have been revealed completely 
divorced from a mention of the duty for which an account is certainly to be 
rendered and failure in which would inevitably entail punishment. The point 
at issue was not "God’s goodness and power" but very much God’s godness 
('uluhiyah ) and His claim to man’s absolute and undivided allegiance. It is 
this more fundamental and serious issue which forms the main theme of 
surah 51, as shown above, as also of surah 52. In both attention is called to 
the inevitability and certainty of judgement and punishment by way of bring- 
ing home this theme. It is in this strain that 'ayah 43 of the surah 52 throws 
out the question: "Or, is there an 'ilah for them other than Allah? Exalted 

1. Ibid., pp. 65-66. 

2. The frist 4 ’ ayahs are only oalths. 
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and Holy is He from what they set as partners (for Him)." 1 The surah ends 
with an exhortation to worship Him (Alone). 2 There is thus a unity in the 
surah as a whole and the dominating theme in it is the absolute Unity of God 
and His claim to man's undivided allegiance. The warning about judgement 
and punishment is an inseparable appertinent to this main theme. It would be 
simply arbitrary and unnatural to divorce this warning from the fundamental 
issue and treat it as separate from or posterior to the former. In carrying out 
such unnatural dissection Watt indeed appears to have been aware of the 
weakness of his position. For, towards the end of his sub-section he remarks 
that "the verses just discussed, 51.5f. and 52.7f.,...seem to belong rather to 
the transition to the second stage when opposition was appearing, and doubts 
about the reality of judgement had been expressed." 3 The remark is yet 
another recognition of the fact that opposition and objection to the Prophet's 
mission started right from the beginning. It is also an admission of the unten- 
ability of the criterion that passages are earlier or later according as they do 
not or do conatin indication of the growth of opposition. The confusion and 
compromises made by Watt could easliy have been averted if the ’ ayahs 
dealing with judgement and punishment were not arbitrarily isolated from 
the fundamental issue of the Unity of God which is the subject-matter of the 
warning and which is very much mentioned along with it but to which Watt 
(or rather his mentor Bell) assigns a later date. 

(B) MISTAKEN INTERPRETATION OF THE PASSAGES 

Leaving aside the passages and surahs which Watt does not take into 
account, even the passages which he himself selects contain unmistakable 
references to tawhid or absolute Unity of God and rejection of idolatry. He 
either fails to grasp their implications or misinterprets them in order to bring 
them in line with his assumption. A glaring instance of such avoidance or 
misinterpretation is his treatment of 74:3 ( al-Muddaththir ). He does not pro- 
duce its translation in his sub-section on "God's goodness and power" but 
does so in sub-section (c) — "Gratitude and worship" — where he translates 
it as "Thy Lord magnify" and says that it is a command to worship. 4 And 

1. 52:4 = *l)i j ail jJ- ^ 

2. 52:49 = "And for part of the night, sing His Holiness and 

Sacredness, and at retreat of the stars (i.e. at dawn)". (52:49). 

3. Watt, op. cit., p. 66. 

4. Ibid., p. 67. 
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then, in sub-section (e) — "Muhammad's own vocation" — he produces the 
translation again and says that it refers to the Prophet's vocation as nadhir 
( wamer). 1 In fact, the ’ ayah is not a command to worship but is directly 
related to the previous ’ayah which commands the Prophet to "Rise and 
wam"(>i>ts (t i). While recognizing the connection between the two ’ayahs 
Watt states somewhat confusingly that the latter ’ayah is one of the "other 
passages" indicating the Prophet's "unique and special vocation." It must be 
noted that it is not another passage but simply the previous ’ayah to "Thy 
Lord magnify". Indeed, as pointed out earlier, 2 all the commands in the pas- 
sage 74:1-7 following the command at the second ’ayah are related to it and 
are in elucidation of what the Prophet was to warn about. What then is the 
meaning of the command kabbir, "magnify"? And in relation to what was 
this magnification to be done? If it means simply to proclaim God's great- 
ness or goodness it ceases to have any relevance to the act of warning. 
Hence, with reference to this context and keeping in view the import of the 
command, the expression kabbir must be taken to mean the proclamation of 
the special and absolute greatness of "Your Lord" over and above all other 
beings and over and above all conceptual inadeqacies, so that indifference to 
or disregard of such special greatness calls for warning. It is this sense which 
the command kabbir carries here and in which it was understood by those to 
whom it was addressed. The command in this particular form, kabbir , occurs 
at only one other place in the Qur’an where the context makes its meaning 
very clear. It occurs in 17: 1 1 1 ( surat al- 7 sra) which runs as follows: 

^ J J j 4 j dJb 4 IjJ j J&CJ <UJ Jij # 

"And say, 'Praise be to Allah Who has not taken to Himself a son, nor is there an 
associate with Him in the dominion (’ uluhiyah ); nor is there any helper for Him on 
account of any weaknes; 'and (thus) proclaim His greatness, a true proclmation." 

The first part of the ’ayah is a definition of the act of takbir , i.e., pro- 
claiming Allah's greatness and it is in that sense the command kabbir has 
been made and understood since the very beginning of the revelation. And in 
the Islamic parlance takbir has ever since meant: say Allah Akbar , Allah is 
the Greatest. 

The matter becomes clearer in connection with the fourth command in 
the passage, i.e., 74:5, ^ "And the abomination, shun." All the 

recognized authorities on the Arabic language and Qur’anic exegesis take 

1. Ibid., p. 71. 

2. Supra , pp. 395-396. 
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rujz to mean the worship of idols and interpret the ’ ayah as a command to 
avoid the worship of idols, which is considered filth, dirt and uncleanliness. 1 
As Fakhr al-Dtn al-Razi points out, al-rujz is equivalent in meaning to al-rijs 

J\); and worship of idols is described elsewhere in the Qur’an as rijs , as 
in 22:30. 2 The command implies perseverence and continuity in the act of 
avoiding, not simply avoiding in the first instance, as Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 
points out. 

Although the command is thus directly related to the command "Rise and 
warn” and occurs in the same passage Watt takes 74:5 out of this context 
and discusses it under his subsection (b) — "the return to God for judge- 
ment." Following Bell he says that the word rujz is derived from the Syriac 
rugza meaning 'wrath' and thinks that the word "presumably originally had 
an eschatological connotation." 3 The question of the origin of the word 
apart, the meaning 'wrath' here would be simply out of context and misfit, 
whatever eschatological connotation is presumed for it. It would beg the fur- 
ther question: 'wrath' of whom, and for what? If it is taken to mean God's 
wrath, and nothing else would at all be appropriate, then it ought to be 
related to the command preceding it, namely, the duty to proclaim God's 
"greatness", failure in which duty would justly occasion His 'wrath'. 

Before leaving this passage (74:1-10) it should be noted that there are at 
least two allusions in it to the growth of opposition to the message. The first 
is the 'ayah 74:7 "And for (the sake of) thy Lord be patient" 

The Prophet is plainly told that in the discharge of his duty as nadhtr he has 
to be patient. Clearly a hard time for him had either already set in or was 
about to ensue in consequence of his preaching. Similarly 74:10, which says 
that the Day of Judgement will be far from easy for the kafirin, shows that 
some persons had already proved themselves kafirs or rejecters of the mes- 
sage. Watt appears to avoid this significance of the ’ayah; for though he 
translates the word kafirin as "unbelievers" in his sub-section (b), 4 in his 
sub-section (c) on "gratitude and worship" he says, on the analogy of the 
expression ma-’akfarahu in 80:17 that 74:10 which says that the Day of 

1 . See for instance Al-Tabari, Tafsir, 29/93; Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, Al-Tafsir al-Kabir , 30/ 
193. 

2. Ibid. The ’ ayah runs as follows: ^ ij-arii See also 5:93: 9:95; 9:125. 

3. Watt , op. cit ., p. 64. 

4. Ibid. 
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Judgement will be difficult for the kafirin , "probably meant for its first audi- 
ence that it would be difficult 'for the ungrateful'." 1 It should at once be poin- 
ted out that the same word bears different meanings in different contexts. 
The plain meaning of the word kafir is a rejecter of the message, hence 
unbeliever. This is the most natural meaning of the term in 74:10, as Watt 
himself first translates it. So there is no need to try to show that "for its first 
audience" it probably meant "the ungrateful". The problem is that Watt 
either fails to understand or avoids the correct significance of what he calls 
statements relating to God's goodness and the duty to be grateful and to wor- 
ship, as will be explained presently. Hence he gives one meaning to an 
expression at one place, and quite another meaning to the same expression at 
another place. The primary meaning of kafir is evident from 43:24, u ut 
<^... : "They said, we are indeed rejecters of what you have 

been sent with." Be that as it may, even if the meaning "ungrateful" is 
assumed for the word in 74:10, that would nonetheless imply some kind of 
rejection of the message, and therefore growth of opposition. 

The doctrine of strict monotheism is equally emphatically asserted in 
another of Watt's passages, i.e., 87:1, ^ dlo .To translate it as 

"Glorify the name of your Lord, the Most High" would be both poor and 
inaccurate. The primary meaning of the expression sabbih (gL- ) is nazzih 
0>), that is, to declare or render someone holy, sacred, immune from and 
beyond any blemish and shortcoming. 2 The ’ ayah is thus a direct command 
to declare the holiness, sublimity and transcendence of "Your Lord, the Most 
High", from all kinds of erroneous assumptions and ascriptions, such as His 
having partners or being co-eval with any other entity, as was believed and 
asserted by the commonalty of the Makkans and Arabs of the time. The 
directive was made, and has to be understood, in the context of the pre- 
vailing situation and notion. As one of the most respected authorities on the 
Arabic language and Qur’anic lexicography points out, the expressions sab- 
bih (£-~0 and subhan (j-i have been used in the Qur’an in relation to 
Allah in at least seven shades of meaning, all having in view His attributes, 
positively or negatively. 3 Negatively they denote His absolute holiness and 
immunity from all kinds of weaknesses and drawbacks, particularly His 

1. Ibid., p. 66. 

2. See Taj al- Arus, II, p. 1 56. 

3. Majd al-Din Muhammad Ya‘qub al-FirGzabadi, Basair Dhawi al-Tam’yiz Ft Lata if 
al-Kitab al-'Aztz , Vol. Ill, second Egyptian edn., 1 968, pp. 172-178. 




